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‘Homeless Go Home” [Segregation, After Norman Rockwell] - Art by Nili Yosha 


by Carol Harvey 


sWerry “Tresa” Chandler stood in 
‘the vaulted art gallery. Her tiny 
4-foot-ll-inch figure was 

(=... dwarfed by the colorful painting 
of a Latino child walking to school past a 
rotten tomato splashed against graffiti on 
a wall, ordering “Homeless Go Home.” 

The child is protected by four adults as 
he walks to a school for homeless chil- 
dren. Artist Nili Yosha crafted the work 
after Norman Rockwell’s illustration of 
guards escorting a small black girl into a 
newly integrated Little Rock school in the 
civil rights era. 

- Chandler tilted her head, peering at me 
with a shy, sardonic smile. “When people 
say this,” she observed, “they are doing it 

‘to be mean. It’s good that homeless people 
get to see (this show) too. Then we can tell 
you if it’s real or not. The best thing about 
this show is it makes people think.” 
Chandler’s voice echoed slightly, “I live it. 
It’s so real. All this is so true.” 

I invited four formerly or presently 
unhoused San Franciscans to The California 
Historical Society at 678 Mission Street in 
San Francisco. They viewed a collection of 
paintings, prints, photographs, and mixed 
media pieces by more than 40 artists in an 
exhibition entitled “Hobos to Street People: 
Artists’ Responses to Homelessness from 
the New Deal to the Present.” 

The show began on February 19 and 
continues to August 15, 2009. It was orga- 
nized by curator Art Hazelwood, a San 
Francisco artist whose artworks on home- 
lessness and social justice are often pub- 
lished by Street Spirit, and the Western 
Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP). 

Charming, well-spoken Chandler, 2 
once slept in nearby Annie Alley next to a 
dumpster pictured in an exhibit photo. 
After one night on the street restlessly 
avoiding dangerous biting rats, Eric 
Robinson, 54, stays in shelters or with 


friends. David Suttles, 56, camped in the 
street with his wife after being evicted by 
a corrupt hotel management. Travis, 28, 
read John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath 
just before he was forced to leave home. 

Curator Art Hazelwood reported many 
positive reactions to the show, and favor- 
able media coverage. Visitors’ occasional 
negative responses reflect a “demoniza- 
tion” of homeless people by the press and 
social stereotyping, according to 
Hazelwood. “People want to turn home- 
less people into a kind of Other that they 
can dismiss,” he said. “It’s easier to dis- 
miss people if you categorize them and 
accuse them of being morally lax.” 

Chandler agreed. Her brown bangs 
swung adamantly. “The newspaper tells 
people things that aren’t true, and people 
beliéve it.” 

This false stereotype “is not something 
new, Hazelwood said. “One answer to 
almost any complaint is to point to identi- 
cal patterns of condemnation throughout 
our history.” The cheap fix of Mayor 
Gavin Newsom’s Care Not Cash program 
that slashed lifeline benefits to homeless 
people and Rudy Giuliani’s attempt to 
sweep away New York’s homeless like 
broken glass are paralleled by 19th centu- 
ry social workers who concluded poor 
people were lazy, defective degenerates 
who needed rehabilitation by learning the 
value of work, and sent them to forced 
labor workhouses “breaking rocks.” 

Doug Minkler, an artist who sells his 
art on Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley, has 
a close connection with street life. Eric 


Robinson was drawn by its color and — 


dynamism to Minkler’s painting “Who 
Drives The Cycle of Poverty.” 

Bill Clinton dismantled welfare in 
1996, calling it “reform,” but “doing a lot 
more damage than any Republican,” said 
Minkler. “The National Lawyer’s Guild, 
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Homeless Families Don’t Count with Federal Officials 


New bills in Congress will 
force many families with 
children to sleep in the streets 
before our government will 
“allow” us to assist them. 


by Paul Boden, WRAP 


s we have all seen on our streets 
and in the media, family home- 
lessness over the past three years 


is skyrocketing. The recent mortgage cri- 
sis has escalated the numbers-even more. 

In the face of the growing numbers of 
families losing their homes, having to split 
up for survival’s sake, and even losing chil- 
dren to the hellhole of the foster care sys- 
tem, what is our federal government doing? 
Unbelievably, what they seem intent on 
doing is enacting draconian legislation that 
places insurmountable obstacles directly in 
front of families trying desperately to find a 
roof over their heads. 

On April 2, 2009, the House (HR 
1877) and the Senate (S 808) both reintro- 
duced legislation entitled Homeless 
Emergency Assistance and Rapid 
Transition to Housing (HEARTH) Act of 
2009. If this bill becomes law, as many 
people fear, thousands of destitute and 
poor families will fail to “qualify” for ser- 
vices funded with federal homeless assis- 
tance dollars because they will be deemed 
to be “not homeless enough.” 

Families who have been forced to dou- 
ble and triple up with other people or who 
are living in hotels and motels will be 
forced to show “credible” evidence to 
authorities to prove that they are indeed 
completely, unequivocally, technically, 
totally homeless. eee 

lf asked to leave a doubled or tripled 
household, their “host” will need to verify 
that they cannot return. New York City 
sends inspectors in such situations. If the 
family is staying in a motel or SRO hotel 
room, they are not considered homeless 
enough until their total household savings 


A homeless woman and her two children struggle to survive while 
living on the streets of San Francisco. 


are less than 14 days worth of hotel or 
motel fees. It is only at this point that a 
family can qualify to get onto the often 
month-long waiting lists for emergency 
homeless assistance. 

Particularly significant for families and 
children is that both these bills prohibit 
HUD homeless counts from requiring 
communities to include these families. 
Every two years HUD mandates local 
communities to count the number of 
homeless people. If a family has not man- 
aged to secure a shelter bed and therefore 
is living in tenuous doubled-up house- 
holds or motel situations, it quite literally 
does not count! - 

. ‘Yhe consequences for homeless children 
and youth in these situations.are:particularly 
ominous. In 2006, the, Department of 
Education. reported 688,174 homeless chil- 
dren in our schools. This year that number 
is expected to rise 15 to 20 percent. 

_ The educational and social barriers they 
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face are great. It is a “story” getting lots of 
air time but little serious consideration by 
policy makers. As evidence of this neglect 
by legislators: These same bills passed the 
House and the Senate last year with strong 
Bush White House support, but failed to 
come out of conference.committee.. - 

Now they have been: reintroduced. If 
they pass as written and communities are 
prohibited from including many of these 
school children in the HUD definition of 
homelessness, they will also create addi- 
tional barriers to referrals for services and 
other critical interagency collaboration. So 
where is the change we all voted for? New 
President. New Congress: Same old billv.c: 

“These bis promote-a crucl'dnd vrctous 
cycle. .Once, families,,lose;theigshomes, 
they scramble for any place to.stay. If 
they stay in the streets, left with only tents 
to call home, they, risk being categorized 
as “unfit parents” and losing their children 
to public agencies. 


But families will do everything human- 
ly possible not to have that happen. And 
so they will stay with other people in 
unstable situations, or in motels. 
Ironically, that decision to keep and pro- 
tect their children can then render them 
ineligible for homeless assistance. 

Family homelessness, as with today’s 
mortgage crisis, is deeply rooted in feder- 
al government decisions. From 1978 to 
2006, the Budget Authority of HUD fell 
from $83 billion to $29 billion in 2004 
constant dollars. Meanwhile, in that same 
time period, federal expenditures on mort- 
gage interest deductions grew from $40 
billion to $122 billion. . 

Entitlement programs aimed at housing 
poor people were replaced with a mortgage 
interest tax deduction program aimed at 
promoting home ownership. But now that 
mortgages are collapsing and homes are 
being foreclosed, families that were home- 
owners are becoming poor people. 

It should have been clear all along that 
Reaganomics and deregulation since 1983 
would have a negative effect for others 
down the road. Homelessness is the end 
of that road. The Bush Doctrine still rules 
in Washington, D.C. 

Given the narrow and arbitrary defini- 
tion of homelessness, the bills just intro- 
duced in the House and Senate are again 
designed, to, exclude. many homeless. fami- 
lies with children, from, Homeless 
Assistance, Services. If they pass, many: will 
be forced, into, the. desperate situation of 
actually sleeping i in our streets before our 
government will “allow” us to assist them. 

The federal government, along with 
unregulated banks, created the financial 
crisis that threatens our, entire, national 
economy and yet, those banks are being 
bailed out, Families, end up living in_crisis 
a ‘instead or being. bailed out, they St 
gut, out, of emergency. assistance. : 


eaaue Boden -is‘the executive: director:of 


WRAP. Street Spirit is a founding member 
of the Western-Regional Advocacy Project 


(WRAP), a coalition of seven, West Coast ; 


social justice organizations. 


Urgent Need to Subsidize Berkeley Housing weep 
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Low-income tenants will suffer if Berkeley landlords opt out of Section 8 again 


by Patrick Kehoe 


“The City Manager’s $300,000 budget 
recommendation for City Council 
approval is not sufficient to meet the 
BHA’s $700,000 need,” warned Berkeley 
Housing Authority Director Tia Ingram 
on April 2, 2009, at the Housing Advisory 
Commission (HAC) meeting. 

Without an adequate subsidy from the 
City of Berkeley, the Berkeley Housing 
Authority (BHA) will be forced to cut 
back case managers and clerical support 
staff who provide direct services. Any 
recent improvements in BHA customer 


service for Section 8 tenants and landlords — 


will be lost. 

Landlords will opt out of the Section 8 
program after expiration of the first-year 
lease, as they have done in the past simply 
because the BHA became too difficult. 
When phone calls are not returned and 
their rental leases, housing inspection 
documents, and subsidy checks are not 
processed in timely fashion, landlords will 
no longer participate in the program. 

BHA housing programs bring in $25 
million in revenue to the City of Berkeley 
each year, and assist 1,900 families in all 
programs, including more than 3,000 indi- 
viduals, disabled persons, seniors and 
children. 


Payment Standards — the maximum 
rent paid landlords — will not compete 


with Berkeley rents because there will not 
be adequate BHA staff to perform the 
required rent surveys. The result will be 
that low-income, elderly and disabled ten- 
ants will no longer be able to afford to 
live in Berkeley, and the vouchers will be 
dispersed among other communities and 
unincorporated areas of Alameda County. 


TENANTS WILL SUFFER 


Section 8 individuals and families who 
choose to remain in Berkeley will be pay- 
ing rents well over 40 percent of their 
income. When disabled tenants’ SSI 
incomes and other benefits are reduced, 
they will nevertheless have to pay 
increased rents for months because 
income adjustments (interim recertifica- 
tions) won’t get calculated. 

Tenants able to find a landlord willing 
to accept their Section 8 vouchers will 
lose their apartments because landlords 
won't wait months for the BHA to process 
the paperwork. 

The main reason a subsidy is needed 
by the BHA at this time is salaries — 
union salaries and benefits comparable to 
those paid by the City of Berkeley, stipu- 
lated by the City two years ago when the 
BHA became a mostly separate agency. 
The City must act responsibly and provide 
a BHA subsidy in order for it to function 
effectively. 

The potential for the BHA to become a 


sole uppercase agency exists, if it can 
emerge from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD)’s Troubled 
Status in August of 2009. Its HUD adminis- 
trative reporting requirements would be 
substantially less, and it would receive 
more funding for its programs. 

Furthermore, the BHA serves both 
Section 8 and public housing tenants. The 
BHA is considering partnering with a non- 
profit housing developer to take over its 61 
public housing units. Two decades of 
deferred maintenance. should be tackled by 
a nonprofit housing developer with the 
resources necessary to rehabilitate and man- 
age the units. Rents would stay the same. 

The BHA would then qualify for a 
higher HUD subsidy and generate suffi- 
cient administrative revenue from the 
public housing Section 8 fees to become a 
self-supporting agency. 

Funding the BHA is consistent with the 
City of Berkeley’s long-standing commit- 
ment to “affordable housing.” People 
need to come and show their support of 
the BHA at the following meetings and 
urge that it receives the needed funding to 
operate properly. 

UPCOMING MEETINGS 


The City of Berkeley budget goes to 
the City Council at these meetings: 

1, 7:00 p.m. City Council meeting on 
Tuesday, May 5, at 2134 Martin Luther 


King, Jr. Blvd. at Allston Way. 

2. First public hearing on the City 
budget: 7:00 p: m.City Council meeting, 
Tuesday, May" 19° ‘at (2134 Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Blvd 'at'Allston Way. me 

fa ‘Second ‘public hearing on the City 
budget: 7:00 p.m. City Council meeting, 
Tuesday, June 9; at 2134 Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Blvd. at Allston Way. f 

4. ‘Adoption of the City of Berkeley 
2009-2010 Budget: 7:00 p.m. City 
Council meeting) Tuesday, June 23, at 
2134 Martin’ Luther te Jr. Blvd. at 
Allston, Way: , 


b 


For ‘ofan gicn Phone: (510) 843- 4298) 


or E-mail: Q7287425 @ yahoo.com i 


Patrick Kehoe, a Berkeley resident, is a 
member of the BHA Resident Advisory 
Board and a member of Save Section 8. 


space purveyor, or not. 
by Randy Fingland 


each of my pockets 
is without sunshine 
thus providing full 
transparency into last night 


I didn’t sleep in the 24-hour 
public garage because I don’t 
like to hang there without 
parking meter change 


io 
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Epidemic of Foreclosures Creates 
Public Health Crisis in Oakland > 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


s damaging as the nationwide 

crisis of foreclosure and home- 

lessness may appear on the eco- 

| nomic level, the full human 

costs are even more dismaying. Starkly 

put, foreclosures, evictions and the loss of 
homes can ruin our health. 

The Alameda County Public Health 
Department recently formed a unique part- 
nership with the housing activists of Just 
Cause Oakland to release a groundbreaking 
report on the public health calamity caused 
by an epidemic of foreclosures in 
Oakland’s poor neighborhoods. The study, 
“Rebuilding Neighborhoods, Restoring 
Health,” treats foreclosure and poverty as 
an emerging public health crisis. 

In fulfilling its mandate to protect the 
public health, the Alameda County Public 
Health Department is showing great fore- 
sight in sounding an early warning of the 
dire health consequences looming on the 
horizon as a result of foreclosures and 
resultant homelessness. 

“It’s simple, economic stress creates 
illness and poor health. Good housing 
should be seen as both a right and a public 
health concern,” said Felisha Lee, Just 
Cause Oakland member. 

~The report brings to light an alarming — 
and ‘little-noticed — connection between 
economic stress and ill health: “Stress due 
to housing instability is associated with a 
greater likelihood of developing hyperten- 
sion, lower levels of psychological well- 
being, and increased visits to the emergency 
room. The stress of foreclosures can lead to 
feelings of Dopelessh es. worthlessness, 


anxiety, and depression.” ” iia asl 
To make matters* “worse, the poorest 


areas in East and West Oakland have been 
most battered by the rising wave of fore- 
closures — the very neighborhoods where 
more people live in poverty to begin with, 
and fewer have access to health care. 
According to Just Cause Oakland, 
more than 10 percent of homes in these 


areas have faced foreclosure this past - 


year, and Latino and African American 
homeowners are disproportionately hit by 
the loss of homes. Just Cause reported, 
“Walking through the neighborhoods, one 
sees boarded-up houses and ‘for sale’ 
signs on every block.” 

But the extent of Oakland’s foreclosure 
crisis goes beyond such anecdotal evi- 
dence. As the report documents, a stagger- 
ing 38,797 properties in.Oakland under- 
went foreclosure in 2008. Those fore- 
closed homes were concentrated most 
heavily in East Oakland. 

In one recent month. alone - => - February 
2009 — there were more than 2,500 fore- 
closed properties in Alameda County... 

FORMULA FOR DISCRIMINATION | 

This disaster hasn’t affected everyone 
équally, but rather has exposed pre-exist- 
ing patterns of inequality and unfair treat- 
ment. The highest rates of foreclosures 
occur in the neighborhoods with the great- 
ést numbers of low-income and African 
American and Latino residents. 

Those are the exact same locations 
where the moneylenders pushed their 
deceitful deals. “In these areas, subprime 
loans were aggressively: marketed to peo- 
ple of color for both home purchase and 
re-finance,” the report states. 

For people who find it difficult to 


understand how racial discrimination could 


really be a defining factor in something as 
seemingly technical and mathematical as 
loan rate calculations, consider this stun- 
ning piece of mathematics: “In Oakland, 
neighborhoods of color were 23.6 times 


An Oakland demonstrator calls for health care for all. 


more likely to get a higher cost refinance 
loan than white neighborhoods,” according 
to the Fair Lending Coalition. 

That is how a seemingly technical for- 
mula for loan refinancing becomes a for- 
mula for racial discrimination — and it’s 
how a math calculation can cause foreclo- 
sure and homelessness. And it did not 
happen by chance, but was caused by the 
deliberate targeting of these communities. 

According to the report, “These neigh- 
borhoods were targeted by predatory 
lenders who leveraged community bonds to 
spread outrageous financing schemes 
among Oakland’s low-income residents.” 

‘While banks and mortgage companies 
— and assorted other Republicans respon- 
sible for this disaster — attempt to blame 
the poor people who have been victims of 
this collapse, the report places its blame 
directly on deceptive lending practices. 


HOMELESSNESS AND ILL HEALTH 


Mainstream society has remained 
almost entirely unaware of the health cri- 
Sis caused by the unstoppable rise in 
homelessness, hunger, poverty and evic- 
tions over the past two decades. 

Finally, in recent months, the public has 
realized that the gathering shadows of fore- 
closures, unemployment, and homelessness 
are haunting our entire society, not just the 
poor neighborhoods of the inner city. 

It took an economic downturn to open 
people’s eyes, one that has caused the col- 
lapse of major financial institutions, the 
bankruptcy of entire corporations and the 
closure of coast-to-coast retail stores. 

~ Now, another devastating secret about 
the long-term effects of homelessness — 
one that most people never even suspected 
—— is about to be brought into the light of 
day. Homeless people grow sick more 
often, are preyed upon more frequently by 
stress-related diseases, suffer shortened life 
spans, and die at an earlier age. 

This hidden outbreak of illnesses in the 
homeless community is due not only to 
the severe physical hardships endured by 
people living on the street, but also is a 
direct result of the emotional trauma and 
psychological anguish that always accom- 
pany homelessness. 

Many people have never really thought 


_ about what is common knowledge on the 


street: Disease and illness walk hand-in- 
hand with homelessness. Hunger, expo- 
sure to the elements, hypothermia, and the 
unsafe and unsanitary conditions on the 
streets and in shelters are highly effective 
breeding conditions for disease. 

Those. who work in health clinics for 
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the homeless see their clients suffer street- 
related ailments, including pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, respiratory infections, mal- 
nutrition, strokes and heart attacks. 

In addition to those physical ailments, 
another silent and deadly threat stalks the 
streets, striking down people unseen and 
unexpected — stress. The psychological 
distress of living on the streets can directly 
cause disease and death. 

The factors that lead to homelessness — 
loss of job, eviction, foreclosure, domestic 
violence, catastrophic illness, divorce, loss 
of benefits, mental disorders — are rated in 
surveys as some of the leading causes of 
stress. So the fall into homelessness places 
its victims in double jeopardy. They not 
only may become ill due to physical suffer- 
ing, but also as a result of psychological 
distress and emotional suffering. 

Many medical studies have shown the 
debilitating and even deadly effects of pro- 
longed stress on human beings. People 
exposed to unrelenting stress not only expe- 
rience anguish, depression, nervous strain, 
exhaustion and fear, but this distress also 
can take a terrible physical toll. Stress is 
known to be the trigger for many stress- 
related diseases, high blood pressure, post- 
traumatic stress disorder, autoimmune dis- 
eases and premature death. 

HOMELESSNESS AND PosT- 
TRAUMATIC STRESS DISORDER 


All this becomes more easily under- 
standable if we reflect on the human suf- 
fering caused by the post-traumatic stress 
disorder that afflicts many military veter- 
ans. Their exposure to stress often causes 
serious mental and physical ailments that 
plague them for decades. Post-traumatic 
stress disorder can lead people into a 
downward spiral of disease, addiction, 
homelessness, depression, and a level of 
despair that is life-threatening. Emotional 
stress can cause decades of suffering, dis- 
ease and disability. 

The stress of becoming homeless is 
directly comparable to post-traumatic stress 
disorder. Now that our society has finally 
become aware of how destructive stress has 
been to countless military veterans, we 
must apply this lesson to the nation’s most 
recent group of economic casualties. 

Toxic levels of stress are being experi- 


enced right now, all over the nation, by 


those who have lost their homes and their 
livelihood. Countless people have found 
themselves unable to protect their family 
from foreclosure, and have watched help- 
lessly as their worst nightmare of ending up 
destitute and homeless comes to pass. 


SAINT MICHAEL OF 


THE STRUGGLE 
by Claire J. Baker 


We poets of Street Spirit news are 
just that — news, blues & spirit — 

a paper community. (Only met Rudge, 
Vinograd, Jones, Fingland). There are 
dozens more poets, some homeless, 
some not at all. Hard to tell. 

We meld, that's the Spirit. 


Raising a figurative glass of wine 
while pressing a real pen to paper, 
I hereby dedicate these stanzas to 
Saint Michael of the Struggle 
instantly canonized at his death 

at peak of transcendence from pain. 


Michael, well acquainted with shadows, 
mire, drugs, hunger, friendship, 
rescue from his SRO rooftop, 

wearing only a blanket when he forgot 
the reason for REASON, and bugs 
overwhelmed his beautiful brain. 


In community with one not met, we 
read memoriam pages of his poems. 
Now we know the "'spirit'' that made 
Michael a Beloved of St. Mary's Center, 
our Walt Whitman of the Wishful Life, 
our Saint Michael of the Struggle. 


In response to this public health crisis, 
the Alameda County Public Health 
Department and Just Cause Oakland have 
bravely chosen to “comfort the afflicted 
and afflict the comfortable,” as Dorothy 
Day once described her mission. It is 
admirable that dedicated public health 
officials are collaborating with housing 
activists to get out this vital message. 


THE DYING OF THE LIGHT 


The poet Dylan Thomas wrote these 
searing words to his sick and dying father: 


~ “Do not go gentle into that good night. 


Rage, rage against the dying of the light.” 
The light is going out in thousands of 
foreclosed, abandoned homes in our 


midst. The light of hope is going out with 
it, and the health and lives of many may 
be extinguished. 

We should support the Alameda 
County Public Health Department and 
Just Cause Oakland for speaking out 
against a foreclosure crisis that is threat- 
ening entire communities. 

They are fighting against the dying of 
the light. 
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Habitat for Humanity volunteers build homes in East Oakland. 


Lydia Gans photo 


Laura Godinez recently retired from Children’s Hospital in 
Oakland, but she is determined that working with Habitat 


for Humanity will always be part of her life. “I will contin- 
ue to do this as long as I can hold a hammer.” she vowed. 


by Lydia Gans 


hanks to East Bay Habitat for 

Humanity, sometimes the dream of 

homeownership for poor families 
can come true even in these economically 
troubled times. Habitat makes it possible 
for low-income families who would not 
be able to secure an affordable mortgage 
to buy a home of their own. 

Affiliated with Habitat for Humanity 
International, which was founded in 1976 
and has programs in many parts of the 
world, East Bay Habitat started in 1988 to 
build sustainable homes and revitalize 
blighted neighborhoods in Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties. 

Habitat does this with the help of gen- 
erous people who donate money and 
building materials, with corps of dedicat- 
ed volunteers, and with “sweat equity” — 
hard work contributed to the project by 
the future homeowners. 

Families that participate:are.:selected 
on an equal opportunity basis. They can 
buy a Habitat home at an affordable price 
through a 30-year zero interest mortgage. 

The many hours of “sweat equity” they 
put in can consist of participating in the 
home-building process or in community 
projects and leadership development 
classes. When the homes are sold to the 
partner families, the mortgage payments 
made to Habitat are reinvested to fund 
construction of future Habitat homes. 

East Bay Habitat has built or rehabbed 
about 200 homes, always with an eye to 
good design and quality construction — 
homes that families will live in comfortably 
and economically for a long time. The East 
Oakland development, with 54 new homes 
under construction, comprises. an entire 
community, _ 

Since 2000, Habitat workers have gone 
a giant step further. They are Building 
Green. Habitat has been one of the leaders 
in affordable. green building in the Bay 
Area. They are demonstrating that green 
homes are not just for the elite few, not 
‘just a luxury for people who want to dis- 
play their eco-consciousness. 

A Green building is much more than 
rooftop solar panels. An independent 
agency, the U.S. Green Building Council, 


foot to ooo 


has set standards for green homes, granting 
LEED Gold (Leadership in Environmental 
and Energy Design) certification. 

Three homes in the current Habitat 
development, the Edes Avenue project in 
East Oakland, have earned ‘a high level of 
LEED certification. There is a long list of 
specific methods and materials that can be 
used to make a building environmentally 
sustainable, everything from siting the 
building to making the best use of light 
and air currents, incorporating salvaged, 
recycled and sustainably harvested materi- 
al, using energy-saving appliances and 
fixtures, and making various modifica- 
tions in construction details. 

Andrew Goldsworthy, Habitat staff 
person, speaks with pride about achieving 
the high-level LEED certification for this 
Edes Avenue project. Even before 
embarking on the construction, there was 
a lot to be done. The site, he explained, 
was “originally an old auto salvage yard.” 

“When we purchased it,” Goldsworthy 
said, “we did a lot of testing on the soil. We 
partnered with the EPA to clean it up and 
they removed a lot of topsoil off the devel- 
opment. I think it was almost three feet 
deep of soil that they pulled out of here.” 

And now, he went on, “it’s amazing 
that we’re taking this blighted property in 
a community and really turning it into a 
nucleus for the surrounding community to 
organize itself... The hope is to reach out 
and revitalize the whole neighborhood.” 

The Habitat vision is already beginning 
to be realized. Afeworki Gebremichael 
and his family live in one of the houses in 
the section of the project that is already 
completed. “I’m proud of my house,” he 
said. “I built it myself, that makes me 
happy.” His family participated, including 
his 14-year-old daughter. It was “ a very 
good experience,” he said. ie 

But more than that, Gebremichael, who 
is from Eritrea, said he is pleased about 
the diversity of the neighborhood. “All the 
neighbors — Mexican, Nicaraguan, 
Chinese, Filipino, African American — 
it’s United Nations. It’s very good place.” 

At the construction site during 
Habitat’s Build-A-Thon weekend this 
April, scores of people, young and old, 
future homeowners and volunteers, all 
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(there) 1s just brick,’ 


Maria iS, learning, 


Habitat for Humanity Builds Green Communities 


Afeworki Gabremichael at his home built by Habitat for Humanity. 


infected with enormous enthusiasm, 
seemed to be making the houses rise 
almost by magic. For everyone involved, 
the experience held special meaning. 

Emma Navarro, along with her husband 
and two daughters, came from Mexico for a 
better life. After living here in a one-bed- 
room apartment, they can hardly wait to 
move into a house. of their own. 
Meanwhile, Navarro and her husband are 
enjoying the process of building. — 

She said she is “learning every time that 
I come here, how to hammer, how to move 
the wood,” adding that she “didn’t know 
how interesting this work with the wood” 
would turn out to be. She explained why 
working with wood is so satisfying to her. 


“It’s beautiful because. in. my, country, 
y * She said, “I feel 
warmer working ‘with the wood, In Mexico, 


building is with brick and concrete.” 

Juan Martinez, his wife Maria and 
three children are excited about having a 
house. “We're excited we’ll be a family to 
live here, we’re excited to participate in 
the community,” he said. 

Juan knows a. little about construction, 
wh like. learning,” s she 
said. Ale s useful in the future, because, you 
know where everything i is in your house. If 
something is broke, we can fix it. Now we 
live in an apartment with one bedroom, 
now if something is wrong we try to fix it. 
We’ re not professional but we try to fix.” 

For the volunteers, Habitat is a’ commu- 


nity. Many have participated regularly year 


after year. Laura Godinez has been volun- 
teering for more than 12 years. “We ‘volun- 
teers have formed community too,” she 


said. “We’re like family. There. have been 
marriages, babies. Part of what gets me out 


here is getting with people I know.” 
Godinez recently retired from her job at 
Children’s Hospital’ in Oakland, but she is 


‘determined that working with Habitat ‘for 


Humanity will always ‘be part of her ‘life. 


‘She said, “I will continue to do this as long 


as I can hold a hammer.” And after that, 
there are other Habitat tasks she can do. 

-It has been a great learning: process, 
she said. “They taught me everything I 
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needed to know. I was not comfortable 
getting up on ladders. I was afraid of 
heights when I started, but little by little 
I’ve gotten used to it, and now I can get 
up in the rafters. I can climb ladders.” 
Steve Eales is only in his twenties but he 
has two years experience in construction. 
On this project he is a house leader, He 
said, “I?m in charge of giving the crew 
leaders tasks and the crew leaders lead the 
volunteers. It means I know what I’m 
doing.” He is clearly having a good time. 
Asked why he does this work, he said, 
“It’s fun! Everyone wants to learn, every- 
one wants to build. There’s a big Habitat 
family around here, people who’ ve volun- 
teered for a long time. It’s fun,” he said 
again, And Lhave.a girlfriend” 
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‘The Sensitive Kind 
by George Wynn 


Their concern is always 

for the J am Somebody 

who is invisible 
Jabeled:Nobhody:; 2 ae eal 
yEhey:are people! a 3 aitodl 
}ofalk.colorsy ican so. iofis «.ow ono 
some students.of Zen cs) 4i) puitisy 
who again and again::)52000 4) Gilie 
offer food and money: ..)—«: 

to chronic homeless folk... 

on Main Street U.S.A: 


Their kindness 
‘Separates them ° ce 
| from their fellow man ne 
‘They are not saints 

just the sensitive kind 

who have mastered 

‘the art of giving Oh 

like great artists ” ee 
master their paints : 


af :f2 “4 me 


Nees an é cab 
PEIMG S22 O38 Ge th RGH, 


“Birds of a 'Feather”™ 
by Claire i Baker. 


Some sparrows.prefer ..... 
downtown streets to: parks 

or neighborhood: yards. 

They péck at grit trodden by fae 
rich & poor, bankers & am ie 
poets, lawyers & students. ag 


These feathered mavericks 
follow their plan with such flow 
we hardly ever notice their 
small presence on buildings’ 
eaves, in alleys, among parking 
meters, among the homeless. 
Similar stories: 


both surviving unnoticed 
& on so little. 


St 
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A Story of Survival Against All the Odds 


His surviving a stroke and 
the storm that wrecked New 
Orleans is a testament to the 
human spirit. Gary Knox 
has rebuilt his own life, and 
he’s gone on to speak out for 
‘social justice for others. 


by Terry Messman 


he hurricane that battered New 
Orleans in late August and 
September of 2005 is still blow- 
: ing lives apart, nearly four years 
-later. Many of the homes that were ruined 
in New Orleans have never been rebuilt. 
“And many of the lives that were blown 
‘ apart are still shattered. 
Gary Knox, age 62, is a survivor of 
“Hurricane Katrina who. has just spent the 
last five months living in St. Mary’s win- 
ter shelter for seniors in Oakland. 

It was a long, traumatic journey from 
the flooded and storm- ravaged streets of 
the Lower Ninth Ward to the emergency 
Shelter for homeless seniors on 
Brockhurst Street in West Oakland. 

Knox was jolted awake on August 29, 
2005, by storm warnings and found the 
floodwaters spilling into his house. He 
saw his shoes floating away, and after 
chasing them down, he quickly climbed 
onto the rooftop of his home to wait for a 
boat to rescue him. 

He saw his home submerged and 
destroyed, and was forced to take refuge 
in the squalid conditions of the Louisiana 
Superdome. He lost his job as a mainte- 
nance engineer at the Hampton Inn in 
New Orleans. Then, afterbeing' evacuated 
as a homeless refugee from New Orleans, 

“he was forced to find makeshift living 
arrangements in strange cities, where he 
encountered the hostility and inhumanity 
that often greeted Katrina refugees. 

THE FINAL BLOW 

After surviving nearly a year of life on 

the road as a displaced and destitute exile, 

the final blow fell. On June 30, 2006; only 

i one week after he finally:was:able to 

‘return to his job in: Néw Orleans, Knox 

_ suffered a disabling stroke. 

Most Americans: watched the devasta- 

_tion caused by Hurricane Katrina for a 
month or two on the evening news, and 
| the storm is now a receding memory. But 
_for many of those who lived. ere 8 one 
_ of the deadliest natural siesta! j 

history, the storm still 
: lives are still ravaged. : 
| Today, out years after 


igual struck, 


Hhurrigane: Couatless people who were 
| evacuated from New. be 
| 2005 are still displaced. ‘Even in ‘far-off 
Oakland, survivors of Hurricane Katrina 
_have washed up on the shores. 
“Because of the, nature, of. the. trauma, 
| Katrina was devastating,” said Sister Mary 
, Nolan, a Dominican ‘nur ahd: licensed clini- 
cal social worker: who: worked with Gary 
| Knox ¢ at St. Mary’s: Centers2}2 es) 
“I’m sure that a@dot'of: the paaplé that 
are on the streets now @l{.oyer:the. country 
‘are Katrina survivors. It. was, devastating 
| physically, and it’s, devastating, emotional- 
ily and psychologically, Because you're 
| basically telling the pe ( ple. that they don’t 
| matter when you Te ve them | on bridges 
| and put them in ‘Substandard housing.” 
The nationaleoutpouringe oF sympathy 
for those left homelsss+by: the: éarthauake 
“has dissipated. Althotithsthe ‘floodwaters 
‘that once roared down New Orleans 
streets have ebbed from, the; natienal con: 
sciousness, they continue: CO: seesTE IDS 
lives and claim victims.to this.day..... .. 


Escenas | 


Hurricane Katrina survivor Gary Knox at St. Mary’s Center. 


“Afterwards, there was a movement to 


: house Katrina ‘survivors, and it was hard 
to. find housing,” Sister Nolan said. 


“Then, when the government decides 
they’ve paid benefits long enough, they’re 
thrown out of their places and are trauma- 
tized all over again.” 

Yet, even though he fell victim to a 
devastating hurricane that destroyed the 
lives and homes of thousands of people 
and uprooted tens of thousands more, 


Gary Knox’s post-Katrina journey is still 
‘a story of survival against all the odds. 


SPEAKING OUT ELOQUENTLY 
His ability to survive the gale-force 
winds that wrecked New Orleans is a tes- 
tament to the human spirit. 
_ But Knox has not just rebuilt his own 
life. He, has gone on to speak out for 


social justice. for others, both Katrina sur- 


vivors and homeless people. 
Molly O’Brien, a Jesuit Volunteer 


Corps member who works at St. Mary’s 


Center, traveled with Gary Knox and two 
other seniors to Sacramento on April 26- 


27. They gathered with others from around 


the state to. make legislative visits at the 
capitol to defend the poor and seniors from 
budget cuts. In preparation for the visits, 


they were. educated on the upcoming May - 


19 special election, the recent budget cuts 
and important bills. See ee 

O’Brien said, “Before we started prac- 
ticing, Gary said that he did not know if 
he would be able to speak eloquently 


-about- these issues, as he has ‘never done 
‘this before When he was done reciting » 
‘what he wanted to say, he had the whole 
‘group cheering for him because he did 
_such a good job.” 

O’Brien helped organize the legislative 
‘visits, because St. Mary’s Center tries to 
:give low-income and homeless seniors a 
“voice and an opportunity to work for 
- social justice. 


' “When we were done with the visits, 
:Gary told me how glad he was that ‘he did 


‘this because he can take this back to his 


«people in New Orleans,”.O’ Brien-said. ~ 


Tom Lowe photo 


For O’Brien, the trip to Sacramento 
became something more than just a chance 
to speak out on the issues. She got to see 
hope and justice in action, in the way in 
which Knox emerged from a disaster to 
speak with strength and conviction. 

“Getting to know Gary on this trip was 
really great,” she said. “He has overcome 
more than most people will ever have to 
deal with and still has a smile on his face.” 


HE’S OVERCOME IT BEAUTIFULLY 


Emily Rischmann, another Jesuit 
Volunteer who worked with Knox as a 
counselor, said, “The stroke may have 
slowed him down, but it’s made him 
stronger for sure. Of course, it was a set- 
back, but he’s overcome it so beautifully. 

“On top of Katrina, he has a stroke, 
and so he is dealing with all these things. 
Our greatest challenges are the things we 
learn from the most, and I feel he.has 


learned such a great lesson from all this 


and become so much stronger.” 


Rischmann and Sister Nolan worked - 


with Knox in obtaining his disability ben- 
efits, clearing up his credit report, and 
getting his driver’s license back: Most 
important of all, St. Mary’s helped him 
save money. for permanent housing. 

Knox said, “So far in my life, the peo- 


ple at St. Mary’s Center are the best godly. 


people that I’ve met. I ie that God sent 
me here.” 

Rischmann said the staff at St. Mary’ S 
have gained as much — or more — from 


the time they’ve spent with Knox as they 


have given. 

Gary” san: dds. guy,” 

Rischmann said. “Every time we meet, 
it?s amazing. I feel like I come away with 


“so much wisdom. Tons of it just pours 


from him. I get so wrapped up in what he 
has to say, that the tables are just turned. 
“It’s not just what I can do for this guy, 


but he has done so much for me. He tells.. 

me a lot of life’s lessons that his grandma _ 

taught him, and tells me how important 
‘ life’s choices are, even the smallest ones.” 


-Sister Nolan said, “Gary is a true 


TWO LINES 
by Claire J. Baker 


"Thanks... for breaking my heart, 
so I knew I had one." 
— Michael Creedon 


Two immortal lines 
any other suffering person 
might have written, but didn't. 


Where three dots appear, Michael 
filled in a few heartbreakers. 
We have our own short or long list. 


Real life is hardly easy. 
And fantasy life is harder. 
Spirit & soul exude out of us 


so require daily renewal like 
lighting a candle whose light 
no one on earth can extinguish 


even if they cared enough to try. 


All Burned Up 


by Marie Burnett 


When your house is on fire 

the fireman runs 

the governor funds 

the media's spun 

the population's stunned 

but no one's shunned 

because it is called an ene reeney: ee 


When housing funds dry up like tinder . 
tell me please does this not hinder 
us, we, the people who have no clout 
who are burning up, 

who are running out 
of everything we need 

to just keep ourselves alive 


because of the label: 
"just homeless jive." 


What must we do to show all of you 
that this is something 

that could happen to you 
you who love to spew words 

filled with ire 
Listen up! We're all living 
in the line of the fire. 


Southern gentleman. He is wise and gen- 
tle and compassionate and helpful. When 
you speak with him, he speaks from the 
real depth of his heart. He’s a man who 
has been through a lot. He was a Katrina 
survivor. He has a deep faith.” 

While the common picture of a hurri- 
cane survivor may be of a battered and 
depressed victim, Knox disproves that 
stereotype. 

“He is not just carrying on,” said Sister 
Nolan. “It’s the difference between sur- 
viving and thriving. He’s enriching peo- 
ple’s lives even as he lives here in the 
shelter. There’s no one in our shelter who 
is more beloved than Gary. He is so kind 
and non-judgmental, and he always has 
time to sit and listen to somebody.” 


DISASTER STRIKES 
Kak lived in New Orleans for 20 


-years, and worked as a maintenance engi- 


neer at the Hampton Inn. When Katrina 
struck New Orleans on August 29, 2005, 
he was living in the Lower Ninth Ward, 
one ¢f the areas hardest hit by. the disaster. 

He had been warned of the hurricane’s 
ee arrival, but he was still sur- 
ing over the floor of his bedroom and his 
shoes began floating away. He put on the 
clothes that were closest to him and 
chased his shoes. 

“This was my first time of being in a 
hurricane,” Knox said..“When the water 
was coming in my house; ’f didn’t have a 


“chance to: look for my ID because I was 


more concerned about my life. The water 


See A Story of Survival page 12 
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Investigation into Oakland N onprofit Housing Agency 


by Lynda Carson 


t the Oakland City Council 

meeting on March 31, Ignacio 

De La Fuente announced that 

the state attorney general’s 
office has been contacted and that an inves- 
tigation into Oakland Community Housing, 
Inc. (OCHI), a nonprofit housing organiza- 
tion, is under way. “The results of the 
investigation should be available in 90 
days,” the councilman said. 

Tenants and activists at the council 
meeting were pleased to hear that their 
efforts to have an investigation into the 
activities of OCHI were no longer. being 
ignored by Oakland officials. But some 
expressed disappointment that city officials 
rejected their demands to have more over- 
sight instituted over the way nonprofit orga- 
nizations are spending millions in taxpayer 
dollars on housing projects. 

“Millions of dollars in funding given to 
OCHI has corrupted the housing organiza- 
tion,” said attorney John Murcko, a repre- 
sentative of the. tenants at the California 
Hotel, an OCHI property. “As soon as the 
City stopped giving money to the organi- 
zation, everybody disappeared.” 

A petition with more than 500 signatures 
was delivered to the City Council at the 
meeting, requesting that Oakland officials 
ask the City Attorney, District Attorney and 
the Attorney General of California to inves- 
tigate and bring civil action and criminal 
charges against OCHI, and its members 
Dwight Dickerson, Charles Fowlkes, and 
Eleanor Piez. The petition charged that 
alleged acts of fraud, misappropriation and 
endangering of senior citizens occurred 
when the nonprofit agency used City funds 
for salaries, instead of making repairs at 
OCHI properties to eliminate rats, bedbugs 
and roaches. 

“We shall have to keep an eye on 
things and make sure that in 90 days, the 
City is forthcoming with the results of the 
investigation into the corruption and fail- 
ures of OCHI,” said attorney Murcko. 

“The tenants at the Oak’s Hotel are 
very concerned about the City’s plan to 
give away their housing to another non- 
profit housing organization, especially 
after seeing how the City failed to proper- 
ly regulate and oversee the way that 
OCHI operated its low-income housing 
projects during recent years.” 

The citizens’ petition to the Oakland 
City Council also requested that any new 
allocation of monies to Resources for 
Community Development (RCD) and the 
East Bay Asian Local Development 
Corporation (EBALDC) must be used for 
repairs at the proposed OCHI properties 
that these two nonprofit agencies plan to 
take over, that the funds must be kept in a 
separate repair account, and that the non- 
profits be required to report to the City 


In Between 


by Buford Buntin 


here in lovely San Francisco. 


sometimes when I have money. 


The older poet in his seventies says that I should consider moving somewhere else 
to get a job because I get food supplements at the meals program over on Ellis Street 


I teach one class in English at a local, long-standing university that’s been around 
for over 100 years, and substitute-teach small children in the San Francisco schools. 

The food is just sitting there in this church dining hall, waiting for all of us to stand 
in a pretty long line for a few minutes to eat it for FREE. It’s better food than I eat 


I am harassed by the university security guard, who looks somewhere in his early 
twenties, and doesn’t want to let me in on the weekend to work on lesson plans and 
look for other jobs to supplement the one at the school that keeps him in food, and 
staves off, I’m sure, some of his oversized anxiety. . 

The older poet leads his own poetry group in San Francisco, as I go over to 
Berkeley for poetry at the wonderful Bay Area Poets Coalition with its monthly read- 
ing. After the reading at this convalescent home where several of the poets live, my 
brothers, sisters and I eat in a restaurant down the street from where the reading has 
just taken place. I have just enough money to pay for my meal. 

Life goes on as I get ready today to teach the last three weeks of English 10A. 


Last summer, low-income tenants of the California Hotel protested 
their threatened eviction by their nonprofit landlord, OCHI. Superior 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


Court Judge Richard Keller accused OCHI of “running a shell game.” 


Council every 90 days as to how the 
money is being spent. 

Activists also demanded that the 
money not be used to pay salaries of 
employees in the nonprofit organizations, 
and that the money shall be returned in 90 
days if used for salaries at any of OCHI’s 
properties taken over by the nonprofits. 

The request for better oversight of non- 
profit housing organizations was rejected. 
A number of activists spoke out in opposi- 
tion to the City Council’s plan to offer $10 
million to nonprofit organizations for major 
renovations that may displace hundreds of 
low-income households at the following 
housing sites: Drachma Housing, Effie’s 
House, Hugh Taylor House, the Posada De 
Colores Apartments, Eldridge Gonaway 
Commons, the Foothill Plaza Rentals, 
Marin Way Court Apartments, the Oak’s 
Hotel, and Slim Jenkins Court. 

In addition to funding major renova- 
tion projects at these sites, Oakland offi- 
cials have been asking nonprofit housing 
organizations to step up to the plate and 
take over OCHI’s abandoned — but still 
occupied — rental housing properties 
after OCHI claimed it was broke and 
abandoned the buildings in 2008. City 
officials not only are offering millions in 
funding for renovation of the properties, 
but also are offering to give the properties 
away for free to nonprofit housing organi- 
zations willing to get involved. 

Since its inception, OCHI had devel- 
oped 25 low-income housing sites city- 
wide, and local nonprofit agencies are 
scrambling to get a piece of the action. In 
addition to offering millions to those will- 
ing to accept the properties for free, the 
City is offering an additional $5,000 per 


unit in developer’s fees for up to.as much 
as $150,000 per project, including legal 
fees in case any lienholders or OCHI 
holdouts decide to challenge the takeover 
of OCHI’s properties in court. 

The millions of dollars in loans for 
major renovation proposals at low-income 
housing sites have concerned tenants and 
activists alike because more than 500 low- 
income households may be displaced after 
the property transfers and renovation pro- 
jects get under way. A total of approxi- 
mately $10 million will be given to 
EBALDC, RCD, Affordable Housing 
Associates and the Unity Council for 
major renovation projects. 

No plan or funding was offered for-the 


relocatién costs“that Would be*heedéd@to® - 


assist more than 500 households threat- 
ened with displacement when renovation 
gets under way. 

Oakland’s Just Cause anti-eviction 
ordinance provides that tenants do not 
have to sign anything that materially 
changes the terms of their existing rental 
contract, and activists are urging tenants 
to contact the East Bay Community Law 
Center at (510) 548-4040 before signing. 
anything that allows a landlord to relocate 
them from their housing. 

In addition, EBALDC went before the 
Oakland City Council on March 17, and 


asked for an additional loan of $990,000 - 


in affordable housing funds to subsidize 
its Sausal Creek Homes project, for a total 


A Man of Courage 
by George Wynn 


Sleeping on downtown streets 

everywhere people oblivious of him. 
after the chill at dawn 
he tips his cap to them 


thirteen pennies 
by Randy Fingland 


February thirteenth 2009 

Friday of the ominous connection in fact 
a tension is with rebreath 

on the corner of Telegraph & Haste 
my guitar in hand 

a song in the air 


she dropped thirteen pennies 
into my upturned A‘s cap 

& I was grateful 

my day had begun 

double down 


suddenly looking up 
with the smile 

a goddess grants 
hallelujah 


loan of $3,980,000 from the City of 


Oakland, after EBALDC realized it had 


problems selling the homes because they 
cannot compete with the low price sales 
of home foreclosures in the Bay Area. 

Activists are concerned that there may 
not be enough oversight to prevent non- 
profit housing organizations from using 
loans offered for renovation projects to 
fund other projects instead. i 

After Alameda County Superior Court 
Judge Richard Keller accused Oakland 
Community Housing, Inc. of running a 
shell game in 2008, when he kept in place 
a restraining order to keep the tenants of 
the California Hotel from being unlawful- 
ly evicted or having their utilities and 
water shut off, other local nonprofit hous 
ing organizations came under closer 
scrutiny ‘after tenants and activists realized 
that there was rampant corruption, and a 
lack of oversight occurring in the realm of 
subsidized housing in’ Oakland: 

Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@yahoo.com. 


Many Called Him a 
Saint 
by George Wynn 


There are many ways 
to be a human being 
his way was to linger 
engage you in heartfelt 
conversation 

what some call 
schmoozing 

There was no anger 

in my neighbor 
"Schmoozer" 


If you knocked on his SRO 
door, no matter,if you had dough 
were poor, aBobozeror loser 

he'd welcome you in 

offer you cake, sweets and his ear 
many in or on the edge of despair 
called him a saint 
he'd listen to the inflection 

of your voice 

as you intimately 

spoke of your past. 

and when you finished OIIOF 
‘he'd bring ‘to life si Gal 
his own Secrets 
you'd both cry 

a dozen tears 


Evicted by an 
omnipotent landlord 
for back rent money _ 
hespent.  _. , 
onfriends 
and herded into 

a shelter 

he's never stopped — 
giving gratitude — 
foreachday __ 

and never stopped _. 
schmoozing 


Repercussions 
by Claire J. Baker 
This man living on the street 
wears shoes three sizes too big — 
could slip a kitten into his heel, 

a small apple, a cigarette pack. 


When I greet him 

he pulls out from his shoes 
photos of his children 
"taken years ago.'' 


I respond: "How nice." 

I really feel, ““How sad” — 
a father separated from family 
by bad luck, war, booze, blues 
or ten other reasons from 
repercussions of our times. 
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The Nation’s Slow- 


by Robert Terrell 


hese are portentous times for the 

United States. There are many things 

to be grateful for, including the cur- 
rent ascendancy of mainstream liberal poli- 
tics in the nation’s capitol. The stock mar- 
ket is slowly edging upwards, and panic 
about the possibility of total financial col- 
lapse appears to be subsiding. 

The Obama administration is setting a 
hew course for the nation in many impor- 
tant areas, including its admirable commit- 
ment to functioning within the letter and 
spirit of international laws pertinent to the 
treatment of prisoners of war. Given these 
developments, the public remains broadly 
optimistic regarding the inspiring new pres- 
ident’s chances for overall success. As a 
result, President Obama is receiving strong 
support across the political spectrum. 

Nonetheless, there is tremendous 
unease throughout the land. People from 
all walks of life, and from every section of 
the nation, are deeply frightened about 
what the future may hold. 

The millions of people who have lost 
their jobs during the past two years due to 
the global financial collapse are promi- 
nent sources of that fear. The tens of mil- 
lions of homeowners who are proving 
incapable of making their mortgage pay- 
ments are additional sources of fear. Bank 
foreclosures, short sales, and families 
being evicted in unprecedented numbers, 
add to the pervasive sense that the eco- 
nomic system that has sustained so many 
for so long is in decline, if not undergoing 
a comprehensive, slow-motion collapse. 

Fear is also being engendered by the 
staggering amount of money lost during 


TE HOY srr 
by Katherine Bittner ~ 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — “Cindy” 
thought her troubles were over when she 
left an abusive relationship. Her abuser reg- 
ularly broke into her apartment and threat- 
ened her, breaking the windows on one 
occasion. After this incident, her landlord 
formally evicted her|from her apartment. 
The landlord then told her: that. she would 
need to pay for the cost of replacing the 
windows or face legal action. 

Incidents like this one are all too com- 
mon. A new study, “Insult to Injury: 
Violations of the Violence Against 
Women Act,” by the National Law Center 
on Homelessness & Poverty (NLCHP) 
shows that victims of domestic violence 
are often victimized in more ways than 
one: They suffer abuse and can lose their 
housing due to actions of their abusers. 

/ “Domestic violence is a leading cause 
of homelessness for women and their chil- 
dren,” said Maria Foscarinis, NLCHP’s 
executive director. “If ‘we're serious about 


ending and preventing homelessness, we 


must ensure that their housing rights are 
protected and that they are not victimized 
in more ways than one??. 2 25! * > 

: About 20 percent_of homeless. women 
report domestic violence or abuse as a 
reason for their homelessness, and 28 per- 
cent of U.S. cities’ surveyed in 2008 


reported that domestic Violence was:a pri-. 


mary cause of homelessness. Domestic 


violence survivors, particularly those with. 


limited resources, often have to choose 
between living with their abusers and 
becoming homeless. 

_ More than three years after Congress 
reauthorized the Violence Against 
Women Act (VAWA),.and included provi- 
sions protecting victims of domestic vio- 
lence, dating violence and stalking from 
being denied access to or being evicted 
from public or Section 8 housing, 
NLCHP’s study shows that housing 
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the past couple years in savings, invest- 
ments, and overall financial viability. The 
domino-like collapse of major industries, 
financial institutions and corporations that 
have historically served as bedrocks of the 
economy, and the so-called ““American- 
Way-of-Life,” is creating additional fear. - 
The hundreds of thousands of people 
being thrown out of work each month 
because of the shrinking national econo- 
my only serve to increase the conviction, 
shared by many, that, as Chinua Achebe 
surmised, things are falling apart. 
Homeless people, proliferating shanty- 
towns, street-side beggars, soup kitchens, 
and senior citizens scavenging bottles and 
cans from trash bins are among the most 
obvious signs that there is real basis for 
being afraid. Moreover, such broadly dis- 
persed, chronic misery, suffering and des- 


“Domestic violence is a leading cause of homelessness for women and 
children.”’ — National Law Center on Homelessness and Poverty 


providers are still inconsistently enforcing 
and implementing these protections, leav- 
ing victims of domestic violence to also 
fall victim to homelessness. 

Each local public housing authority is 
free to determine how it will comply with 
the Violence Against Women Act, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) offers insufficient 
guidance. In fact, service providers for 
domestic violence victims are still encoun- 
tering numerous denial and eviction cases. 

While these failings have been ongoing 
for over three years, NLCHP is urging the 
new HUD Secretary, Shaun Donovan, to 
make redressing them a priority. 

The NLCHP study included extensive 
review of more than 3300 HUD-approved 
2007 and 2008 public housing authority 
plans to determine whether they were in 
compliance with the law. This study 
showed that 40.5 percent of all public hous- 
ing authority plans, which HUD approved, 
did not even meet basic requirements for 


Homeless people are visible victims of systemic economic collapse. 
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peration are undeniable evidence that some- 
thing is terribly amiss in our society. 

_As indicated above, the Obama admin- 
istration is doing its best to cope coherent- 
ly with the broad array of crises it inherit- 
ed from the largely discredited group of 
torturers, clueless ideologues, and fiscally 
irresponsible dunces who dominated the 
federal government during the eight-year 
reign of its predecessors. 

Unfortunately, most indications up to 
this point are that the Obama administra- 
tion is committed to salvaging as much of 
the pre-recession financial system as pos- 
sible. Thus, they are trying to resuscitate a 
system that was in many ways criminally 
inadequate long before the onset of the 
current recession. 

Liberals are currently expending much 
time and resources in their effort to get the 
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compliance with provisions of the Violence 
Against Women Act. 

“HUD must improve its oversight on the 
implementation of VAWA housing provi- 
sions so that survivors’ rights are protected 
and that public housing authorities and 


Section 8 owners and agents know of their — 


responsibilities under the law,” said Cecelia 
Friedman Levin, domestic violence staff 
attorney for the Law Center. 

In addition, NLCHP and key partners 
launched a nationwide survey of service 
providers to assess their experiences with 
denials and evictions based on domestic 
violence, dating violence and stalking. 

Survey results show that more than 300 
victims were threatened with eviction or 
were evicted for reasons directly related -to 
domestic violence, dating violence and 


stalking. Landlords evicted or threatened to - 


evict victims due to the noise of the vio- 
lence, calls to the police or physical damage 
resulting from the violence. 

The NLCHP report recommends that the 
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new administration to adopt a social agen- 
da, and an economic strategy, that will 
eliminate many of the most egregious 
shortcomings and abuses of the largely 
discredited Bush administration. 

In order to accomplish these goals, lib- 
erals often assert that President Obama 
should emulate Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Thus, they are advocating the implemen- 
tation of social safety net programs of the 
Sort that came to be known during 
Roosevelt’s era as the “New Deal.” 

We desperately need such programs, 
-and if they are established, much of the 
gratuitous suffering which poor people are 
routinely subjected to in this still extreme- 
ly wealthy society can be substantially 
mitigated. Thus, there are many good 
arguments to be made in favor of the 
agenda being advocated by liberals during 
this period of fear and desperation. 

But I am firmly convinced that the lib- 
eral agenda will ultimately prove inade- 
quate. This is due primarily to the fact that 
it does not adequately address the most 
important sources of the nation’s current 
economic collapse. The most important 
shortcoming of the current liberal agenda 
for change is that it generally disregards 
the crippling impact of the monstrously 
expensive global empire currently admin- 
istered by the U.S. government. 

Given this, the Obama team will best 
serve the nation’s long-term interests if they 
begin to devote less attention to FDR’s 
reforms and more to those embraced by 
Mikhail Gorbachev at the time he realized 
that the Soviet Union was undergoing a 
slow-motion collapse of the sort currently 
under way in the United States. 


Domestic Violence. Victims Face Housing Discrimination 


Hey Mister 
by George Wynn 
Man hits woman 


she screams 
covers her eyes 
and cries 


She makes up her mind 
No more! 

packs her things 

walks out the door 


Hey Mister 

did you want me 
to stay abused? 
No more! 


She buys a ticket 

at the Trans Bay Terminal 
reads Emile Zola's Germinal 
on bus ride 

to the border 


Hey Mister 

Adios! 
I gave you 
my soul 
you'll only see me 
in your dreams 
Hey Mister 
did you know 
Adios means — 
forever in espanol? 


federal government conduct a comprehen- 
Sive survey On implementation of VAWA 
regulations, as well as better oversight by 
HUD of local compliance with these laws. 
It is also critical that service providers 
screen clients with housing problems relat- 
ed to domestic violence in order to better 
track the extent of the problem. 


The National Law Center on Homelessness 
and Poverty’s mission is to serve as the legal 
arm of the nationwide movement to end home- 
lessness. Contact: NLCHP, 1411 K Street, 
NW, Suite 1400, Washington, D.C., 20005. 
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Charles McElroy displays Street Spirit and his colorful paintings. 
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To all appearances, Charlie was the homeless one, the 
one in need. In reality, it was the reverse. Those who 
met him felt more loved, more at home. They received 
something ineffable from him, a Christ-like type of love. 


by Joan Clair 


“Those who know me are few; 
Those that abuse me are honored. 
Therefore the sage wears rough clothing 
And holds the jewel in his heart.” 

— Lao Tsu 


“But when you give a feast, invite the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, 
and you will be blessed, 
because they cannot repay you. 
You will be repaid at the 
resurrection of the just.” 

— Luke 14:13 


In the children’s story, “Stone Soup,” 
some hungry soldiers ask villagers in a 
small French village for food and a place of 
rest. The villagers refuse, saying they have 
only enough for themselves. The soldiers 
tell the villagers they will make soup from 
stones and ask for a large pot. The intrigued 
villagers bring a large pot, as well as some 
large stones and water. 

Musing, the soldiers say how much 
better the soup would taste with a little 
salt and pepper. Fascinated by the idea of 
a soup made from stones, the villagers 
bring salt and pepper, and then one by 
one, they bring more ingredients, until 
finally, they have brought all the ingredi- 
ents needed to make a real soup. The soup 
is happily shared by all. 

Charles McElroy shared in the holy 
process of making soup from stones, the 
stones being the hardened part of our- 
selves, the part that doesn’t want to share, 
' give or even receive. He was homeless for 
more than ten years in Berkeley, and dur- 
ing that period, he was hospitalized fre- 
quently for illnesses of the kidneys and 
liver. He passed away one month ago, on 
March 25, 2009, at the age of 74. 

At the time of his death, Charlie was 


still homeless, but he was surrounded by a 
group of friends who cared deeply for 
him. Sadly enough, on the eve of his 
death, they succeeded in finding a housing 
subsidy that would have made his dream 
of a permanent, stable home a reality. 

In his last years, Charlie found and was 
able to create some community on the 
corner of Solano Avenue and Colusa in 
Berkeley outside of Starbucks. He would 
stand or sit in a little chair on that corner 
selling Street Spirit, sharing his wonderful 
art, talking with people who became his 
friends, and giving away stuffed animals 
to children. 

Many people stopped by just to be able 
to talk with him. If someone was feeling 
lonely or bad, they would come away 
feeling better. He was loved and appreci- 
ated by a lot of people. 

Once, when I was at the street corner 
with him, I personally witnessed the hard- 
ness melt in one of the people who 
dropped by. The man asked Charlie a lot 
of questions, almost as if he was question- 
ing his veracity. Charlie answered the 
questions without any pretensions, and 
with the sweetness and humbleness that 
often emanated from him. 

The man finally dropped a few coins in 
Charlie’s cup, even though Charlie never 
verbally solicited. I could feel a wall com- 
ing down in the man, who needed to give 
more than Charlie needed to receive the 
coins. The interaction reminded me of 
these words of the Taoist sage Lao Tsu: 


“Nothing in the world is as soft and 
yielding as water. Yet for dissolving the 
hard and inflexible, nothing can surpass 
it. The soft overcomes the hard; the gen- 
tle overcomes the rigid.” 


Charlie had a childlike joy in finding 
things he could give away and share with 
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others. He especially liked to frequent a 
dollar store on University Avenue where 
he would pick up stuffed animals for chil- 
dren. In this respect, he was a living’ 
example of what Jésus Teant in’ saying’ 
that we will enter heaven only if we 
become like little children. 

Lao Tsu in the Tao Te Ching also talks 
about the sage being like a child: “The 
sage is shy and humble — to the world he 
seems confusing.... He behaves like a lit- 
tle child.” And also, “Being the stream of 
the universe, ever true and unswerving, 
become as a little child once more.” 

In the last few weeks of Charlie 
McElroy’s life, I drove him to the dollar 
store on University Avenue, as he said he 
needed a pair of pants. Walking for even a 
few blocks was difficult for him at this 
point. As I sat outside the store in my car 
waiting, his shopping seemed to be taking 
a very long time. I went inside the store to 
see what was going on. 

Charlie was at the counter with stuffed 
animals, and pants — not his size — for a 
friend, and various other items. And he 
was going back for more. 

“He’s never in here for just a few min- 
utes,” the storekeeper said. 

“Like he told me he would be,” | 
thought to myself, as I went back outside 
to sit in my car, feeling a bit put out. My 
dog was in the back seat waiting patiently 
without any sign of disturbance, and sud- 
denly I joined her in spirit. A feeling of 
peace came over me, and I began to medi- 
tate and pray. 

The surroundings at this location on 
University Avenue were dull, consisting 
mostly of office buildings and businesses 
with little vegetation and trees. The sun 
shone on the dullness of the scene. 
However, the hardness of feeling “put out” 
left me. And in its place, I felt grateful for 
the experience, including the humdrum sur- 
roundings, and even a bit transformed. 

Having shared my life with my dog for 
14 years, I know when strangers come up 
to us assuming that since she’s a dog, she 
has a need to be petted and craves atten- 
tion; it is their hardness, not her needs, 
that is being melted down. 
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A Gentle Homeless Artist Loved by. Many 


Art by Charles McElroy 


Same with Charlie. To all appearances, 
he was the homeless one, the one in need, 
the “taker.” In reality, it was the reverse. 
Those who interacted with Charlie felt 
more loved, more at home, more fulfilled. 
They received something ineffable from 
him, a Christ-like type of love. 

In astrology, the planet Venus rules 
love, but it is love of a personal nature. 
Another planet, Neptune, is often called 
the higher octave of Venus. Neptune sym- 
bolizes the kind of Christ-like love which 
goes beyond families; nationalities, eth- 
nicities: Neptune is'the ruler of Pisces;"a 
water ‘sign-in’ which’ the “water element” 
wears down stones and creates onenéss 
and union: “The highest good is like 
water,” Lao Tsu said. “Water gives life to 
the ten thousand things and does not 
strive.... It flows in places men reject.” 

This is the kind of love Charlie shared 
with others, through his self and through 
his beautiful art — although he never had 
an art lesson in his life. 

But prior to his finding a place on 
Solano Avenue in Berkeley where his 
qualities were appreciated, he, himself, 
was Often rejected. 

In the years from 1999 to 2003, Charlie 
experienced constant harassment as he 
stood outside Wild Oats store (later 
named Picadilly Circus) in Berkeley. He 
was given citations by the police. He was 
prevented from purchasing food and vita- 
mins in the store and using the restroom, 
simply because he was a homeless man. 

The store management admitted to 
Street Spirit reporters that Charlie had 
never once caused any trouble and was 
well liked by many store customers. Yet, 
since the store was determined to drive 
away all homeless people, Charlie’s gen- 
tleness and good will counted for nothing, 
and he became an innocent victim of a 
cruelly inhumane store policy. 

He was criminalized and cited by 
Berkeley police officers, simply for being 
poor near a store. A new restaurant that 
opened up the street from Wild Oats also 
denied Charlie admission. [These incidents 


See A Homeless Artist page 9 
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“Tender Concern.” Self-portrait of the artist with a lost lamb. 
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were reported in “Wild:Oats»Market Bans 


Ailing Homeless Artist,” in the December 
1999 issue of Street Spirit by Terry 
Messman and “Exodus of the Poor from an 
Oasis” in the February 2000 and July 2003 
issues of Street Spirit by Joan Clair. ] 

No one could provide any evidence 
that Charlie had ever disturbed: anyone in 


the course of his selling Street Spirit and. 
his art outside the:store:The citations: 


were eventually dropped... 

The Reverend Pondurenga Das, a 
Berkeley yoga teacher, who remembers 
Charlie from the Wild Oats days, was sur- 
prised to find out Charlie was still alive 
shortly before his passing. He remembered 
that even in those days, 10 years ago, 
Charlie was in a lot. of pain from illnesses. 

“T loved the guy,” he said. As was the 
case with many who got to know the 
homeless artist on Solano Avenue, many 
who shopped at Wild Oats felt the same 
affection for Charlie that Das did. 

At the very end of his life, things 
began to come together for Charlie in a 
way that he did not live quite long 
enough to enjoy. Although he had a brief 
stay in a board-and-care home during the 
years he was homeless, Charlie was 
never able to find a “real home” where he 
could cook for himself. He spent most of 
those years sleeping in his van, even 
though he said an apartment is what he 
wanted. 

Why Charlie was never able to find an 
apartment, or get a voucher for one he 
could afford, during all his years of 
homelessness, is still a mystery. One 
Berkeley case worker for the homeless 
believes that with such frequent hospital- 
izations, the hospital should have con- 
tacted him or someone in a similar posi- 
tion in social services for the homeless to 
help Charlie find permanent housing. 

At the end of his life, a housing 
voucher was finally obtained for him 
through the Shelter. Plus Care program. 


Within a couple of months, possibly less, 
it looked like Charlie would finally have 
the :-kind of. home he wanted. There was 
grief on the part of those who had tried to 
help him at the suddenness of his pass- 
ing. 

Even an electric wheelchair that 


’ worked well had been obtained for him, 


at no cost. It looked like once he got an 
apartment, he would be eligible for in- 
home care and would be able to maintain 
the independence he treasured. 


»' One more quote from Lao Tsu seems 


to apply to Charlie here: “Retire when the 
work is done. This is the way of heaven.” 

None of us really know when that 
moment is. However, I truly believe that 
when Charlie left, his work had largely 
been completed here on Earth. 

Lynn Farley, a friend of Charlie’s for 
many years, saw him as a deeply spiritual 
person. We both intuitively felt, a few 
days before he passed on, that the “doors 
of heaven” were opening up for him and 
great joy and welcome were awaiting 
him when he made his transition. 

A Carmelite religious sister had this to 
say on hearing of Charlie’s passing: “Life 
is very, very short. That he lived out his 
own without bitterness bespeaks a true, 
living and deep personal relationship 


with his God, a fact he may not have : 


been aware of — until now. Each indi- 
vidual is so unique, so really unknown to 
anyone except God who created him or 
her, because He wanted that unique per- 
son. Let us unite in thanking God for 
Charlie, for God’s love for him and for 
the completion of his lifework — that of 
manifesting in his own beautiful and 
unrepeatable way our God.” 

Some unexpected miracles occurred 
after his death. Charlie had told his niece, 
Zarinah Francois, that he did not want to 
be cremated. To honor his wishes, she was 
preparing to take out an exorbitant loan to 
purchase a burial plot, when we got the 
news that a burial plot had been donated by 
St. Mary’s Cemetery in Oakland. 

As it turned out, the plot is in a beauti- 
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ful, peaceful location, near tall trees with a 
view of the smooth, green grass of a near- 
by golf course. In addition to this, Charlie 
McElroy is now buried near the grave of 
Father Bill O’ Donnell, a well-known peace 
activist and advocate for the poor, and the 
longtime: pastor of St..Joseph the Worker 
Church. 

The El Sobrante Methodist Church, 
under the guidance of the Reverend Gaye 
C. Benson, not only allowed a memorial 
service to be held for Charlie in the 
church, but donated beautiful flowers, a 
guestbook, and assumed the cost of creat- 
ing programs for participants. The 
church, under the direction of Rev. 
Benson, has a history of selflessly reach- 
ing out into the community and helping 
others. Charlie had been baptized in the 
Gospel Hall Methodist Church in St. 
Louis, Missouri, where he was raised. 

Charles McElroy had great powers of 
regeneration and transformation. From 
the ashes of his own life in his younger 
years of drug abuse and incarceration, he 
rose like a phoenix and found his calling. 

It might have seemed like a tragic 
calling to some, his selling Street Spirit 
and sharing his artwork on the street 
when he was homeless, often ill and in 
pain. But to those who knew him, there 
was a joy that triumphed in his life. He 
shared that joy with others, and they were 
uplifted by it. 

John Greenleaf Whittier’s poem, “The 
Robin,” speaks to the beauty and the 
love, as well as the suffering endured by 
Charles McElroy in the life he shared 
with us. Whittier’s poem concludes with 
a beautiful verse that calls to mind the 
way Charles McElroy lived his life. 


“Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 

And dear to the heart of Our Lord are all, 
Who suffer like Him in the good they do!” 


Charles McElroy offered those 
“prayers of love” for others, and he often 
suffered for the good works he did. The 
central insight of Whittier’s poem is that 
those who offer mercy and compassion 


are especially dear to the heart of God. 


Art by Charles McElroy Contemplation. 
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Editor’s note: One would never know 
it from reading Joan Clair’s story, but she 
was a true friend to Charles McElroy for 
years. She is a dedicated advocate who 
worked tirelessly to organize support and 
find housing for Charlie. She visited him 
in the hospital, helped him and prayed for 
him in his final days, and then found a 
burial plot for free. Street Spirit dedicates 
this poem by Whittier to Joan Clair, in 
thanks for the works of mercy. 


“T Was a Stranger, and 


Ye Took Me In" 
by John Greenleaf Whittier 


‘Neath skies that winter never knew 

The air was full of light and balm, 

And warm and soft the Gulf wind blew 
Through orange bloom and groves of palm. 


A stranger from the frozen North, 
Who sought the fount of health in vain, 
Sank homeless on the alien earth, 
And breathed the languid air with pain. 


God's angel came! The tender shade 


Of pity made her blue eye dim; 
Against her woman's breast she laid 
The drooping, fainting head of him. 


She bore him to a pleasant room, 
Flower-sweet and cool with salt sea air, 
And watched beside his bed, for whom 
His far-off sisters might not care. 


She fanned his feverish brow and smoothed 
Its lines of pain with tenderest touch. 
With holy hymn and prayer she soothed 


The trembling soul that feared so much. a 


Through her the peace that passeth sigh 
Came to him, as he lapsed away 

As one whose troubled dreams of night: 
Slide slowly into tranquil day. | 


The sweetness of the Land of Flowers 
Upon his lonely grave she laid - 

The jasmine dropped its golden showers 
The orange lent its bloom and shade. 


And something whispered in her thought, 
More sweet than mortal voices be 2 
"The service thou for him hast wrought 
O daughter! hath been done for me." 
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The following remembrances are from 
the memorial service for . Charles 
McElroy held in the El Sobrante 
Methodist Church on April I, 2009. The 
service was held by the Reverend Dr. 
Gaye G. Benson, Pastor, and Joan Beth 
Clair, M.Div., facilitator of the service. 


His Joy Was Infectious 
by Bob Schildgen 


When I first met him, 17 or more years 
ago, he came to take care of my neigh- 
bors. They were very old and two of the 
most cantankerous people I’ve ever 
known, and Charlie did such a tender and 
wonderful job taking care of them. 

You would not believe the patience he 
treated them with. They were very difficult. 
For many years he took care of them and 
did a wonderful, compassionate job. I can- 
not imagine myself or many people I know 
treating these people as well as he did. 


He also did me many favors. For. 


example, if | forgot to move my car for 
street sweeping, Charlie would have his 
guys (I called them his staff) push the car 
to the other side of the street. 

I was also his banker when he had 
excess cash. He deposited it with me. And 
then I’d dole it back out to him because he 
didn’t want.to keep a lot of cash on him. 
He often borrowed money from me, and 


he always paid me back. If the economy .- 


was run by people like Charlie, we 
wouldn’t be in the mess we’re in today, | 
guarantee you that. 

So we kept in touch with each other over 
the years. He was constantly giving me 
things. My wife’s bike was stolen. Charlie 
brings a bike. Another bike stolen. He 
brings another bike. He always asked after 
my beautiful little granddaughter 
Marielena. He gave her a zoo of stuffed ani- 
mals. This one is “Bunny” from Charlie. 
She goes everywhere with Bunny. 

To his last day, I wish you could have 
been there to see the joy that the man had 
even when he was so sick. We got him a 
wheelchair, got some batteries. Charlie was 
very sick, but he was already pretending he 
was driving his wheelchair even when he 
was lying in his hospital bed. 

So we lifted him up into the wheelchair. 
He wasn’t supposed to go out of the hospi- 
tal. He banged into the walls a few times, 
turned to the elevator, went down in the ele- 
vator winking at the nurses on the way with 
a great sparkle in his eye. We get down to 
the sidewalk and Charlie is roaring around 
in that wheelchair. He actually learned it 
quite well in those few minutes. 

But the joy of the man was infectious. 
What sticks with me more than anything 
is that joy that he had, even when he was 
in terrible pain, and his generosity. 

My granddaughter wrote a little poem 
for him. He always called her “my 
princess.” She loved him; he was so gen- 
erous to her. She had several giant dolls 
he had given her that she called “her hus- 
bands,” including a giant beaver. 


POEM BY MARIELENA RODAS 
Charlie was the man that flew into my life, 
like a bird flies into a forest, 

already knowing 
of the treacherous journeys to befall him. 
Charlie was like a flower, but his flower 
had begun to wilt and slowly disappear. 
Then it was gone. 
We may never see Charlie except when 
we are dreaming in the stars. 


He opened their hearts 
by Lynn Farley 


“I really miss Charlie. | would get up 
when | was off work on the weekend and 
go down to Starbucks to spend a little time 
with Charlie. He enriched my life so much. 
Once I got a little Christmas present, a gift 
certificate to a food store in Berkeley which 
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Remembering the Man Who Opened 


— Violet Feinauer 


the good. — Love, Joan 


miss you. — Karen 


We're missing an angel. 


I gave to Charlie. I found out that he 165K 
about everyone he knew in for sandwiches. 
The most telling thing is that the employees 
there never let the card run out. What that 


means to me is that the people at the store 


also loved Charlie very much. And | think 
this is what he did to people. He opened 
their hearts. 

When I met him I was dealing with a 
couple of illnesses. I never talked to him 
about that because he would tell me what 
he was going through, and he would say, 
you know, this was just God’s will. I 
learned a lot from him, and I found myself 
from stopping by to give him a quarter over 
the years to becoming his friend. I remem- 
ber him referring to me in that way and 
feeling grateful to have him as a friend. 


He Loved to Dance 


by Eunice Carter, niece 


Uncle Charlie has always been so good 
to me. He was always there for me when 
we were growing up in St. Louis, 
Missouri. He always protected me, when 
we were growing up and we were going 


somewhere like to a community center or 


something like that. 

He would always say, “They’re going to 
have a dance concert tonight, and we’re 
going to dance.” I’d say, “Dance?” And 
he’d say, “Yes.” And every time we went, 
we won the contest. Uncle Charlie loved to 
dance, and he loved people, and he had a 
big heart. Last year when my husband 
passed and my son, Uncle Charlie was there 
for me. I always loved Uncle Charlie. 


He Had a Joy in Giving 
by Joanne Streit 


Charlie was a really good person. I’d 
see him every day. I’d walk up to 
Starbucks and see him there. Every day 
I'd walk up to get my iced tea, and every 
day I’d ask Charlie, “Can I get you some- 
thing?” He liked the passion tea, and 


A Poster of Memories on Solano Avenue 


Zarinah Francois put a poster board on the corner of Solano Avenue and 
Colusa in Berkeley, the street corner where Charles McElroy was well known 
and loved to interact with others. She asked people to sign the board. 


Dear Charlie, You brought sunshine to countless people. Your artistic talents 
were remarkable. Flying ducks in migration, pine forests, Santa Claus cards. 
You excelled as an artist. What terrible pain you endured at the end with your 
liver and failing lungs we shall never know because your smile kept on. May 
God bless and care for your soul. May light perpetual shine on you. You are 
beyond pain now. — Dr. Ruth Hanham 


Charlie was a very gifted, blessed man. I was blessed to know him. I will 
see you Charlie in the Kingdom. Love, Mary 


Charlie was a loving soul who was so kind to our family. Despite his diffi- 
culties, he always had a smile, a drawing, or a stuffed animal for our kids. He 
will be greatly missed! — The Comptons 


Oh, Charlie. I will miss seeing you here. — Sarah Smith 


I will miss talking with you; you were an important part of Solano Ave. 


Bless you Charlie. Now you will be a part of every beautiful sunset and 
sunrise you've ever drawn. — Love always, Nat 


I’m glad to have known you. — Ciara 

I miss you Charlie. Be at peace in God’s love. — Ellis 
Thank you for all. You’re the man. — Steve 

Fare very well Charlie! — Love, Kelley and Wendy 


Dear Charlie, Thank you for being an open soul in the universe — open to’ 
Dear Charlie, Thank you for your art work. I treasure it in my home. Twill 


I will miss you greatly. I always enjoyed our conversations and think the 
world will be poorer with your leaving us. Godspeed. — Carl R. 


I'll miss you. Grateful for my paintings you made. — Meg 


To Sir Charles. Love always, my brother. — Donald Miller 


sometimes whe isnived one gon Te vit 
min waters. He never wanted anything to 
eat, except once or twice oatmeal. 

He enriched my life. I enjoyed seeing 
him. I just enjoyed talking with him. I 
considered him a friend. He was supposed 
to be asking people for money, but, more 
often than not, he was giving people 
things. He was always giving me some- 


thing. I have some of his pictures and lots. 


of things that he gave me because he had 
a joy in giving. It made me feel good to 
get him tea, and I enjoyed the gifts as 
well. He’d bring toys and give them to lit- 
tle kids that came by. If you were feeling 
bad, just seeing him made you feel better. 


People with Big Hearts 
by Zakiyyah Mahasin, great niece 


He was one of the examples we had in 
our entire family of people with big 


hearts. He had a big heart, a beautiful. 


smile and he never knew the word “No.” 
If anybody needed anything, Uncle 
Charlie had an open door. That was one of 


our family traits. And he was one of the 


last generation to continue that — just 
always giving, always loving and doing 
everything for the family. So that was 
Uncle Charlie, and we know he’s in a bet- 
ter place right now. 


Giving from the Heart 
by Fred Ball, nephew 


Charlie had a gift that he didn’t know 
he had. His niece was taken ill, and 
Charlie took it upon himself to care for 
her. We all got a different view of Uncle 
Charlie at that point. We saw him give in 
a way we didn’t know he had it in him. 
We didn’t know that side of him. 

And | was really impressed when he 
took over the “careship” of the couple 
here in Berkeley, and realized that among 
his many talents and gifts, that caring and 
empathy was one that he shared — the 
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Our Hearts 


ability to share, to feel and at the same 


time to give when you don’t have material | 


things to give. It’s a sense of how to give 
from within and to give from the heart 


and hope for someone: when there is no 


more hope. 


He’s Still Being Blessed 
by Zarinah Francois, niece 


My Uncle Charlie. He was so animate! 
We used to laugh at him when he probably 
didn’t know how to move like he used to. 
We'd say, “Uncle Charlie, make a move!” 
And he would do this one little jig. 

When he was in the hospital, he want- 
ed spaghetti. And they would say, “You 
can’t have that food up there.” And he 
would say, “Bring this, bring that (sneak it 
in); bring me some sugar-free water.” The 
last request was for some lemon/lime 


_ sugar-free pie. I said, “Uncle Charlie, | 


never heard of such a thing.” He said, 
“They have it in St. Louis.” I said, “I'll 
get it from St. Louis if I can.” 

He called Freddie, “my boy.” “Freddie, 
my boy!” He had so much love for every- 
one. He was like a father to my nephew. 
While he was in the hospital, I said, “Uncle 
Charlie, I got a phone call for you,” and I 
put my nephew on the line. He said, “Just 
keep yourself up, and do good.” 

He always dressed real nice and came 
to family reunions. He always looked 
sharp, whether his clothing « was. from the 

dollar place or the: ive dollar place. He 
had so much style. He just always wanted 
to be there. He was staying with my niece, 
and he loved her little son. He’d say, “I’m 
going to show him how to do everything 
he needs to do.” He just loved him. He 
would talk about him all the time. He’d 
ae ae m come over r there aoe now to 


about everybody. He loved me. Before he 
passed on, he told me, “If you will take a 
picture of me while I’m sick and put it out 
there where I work (on the corner of 
Solano Ave. and Colusa), you will see 
how many people care for me on that Piee 
ture just fine.” 

That’s just what] did?J put up’a poster, 
board on that cornér and asked ‘people to. 
sign it after he passed on. And people said, 
“Oh, No, Charlie!?” When I looked at the 
poster board, I was shocked. There was a 
doctor who signed it, and an older lady who 
signed it. It was full of signatures. 

When you think of Uncle Charlie, you: 
think that he’ was a man who was blessed 
from coming in to‘going out and still 
being blessed by even hearing all these 
stories I’m hearing. © 


A Blessing to Others 
Pastor Gaye Benson’s Prayer 


Gracious God, we thank you for the 
gift of life and_love..We thank you for the 
generations: which haye been blessed by 
Charlie’s life. We’ ve heard the witness 
and the testimony and the legacy of his 
gracious, open, loving*sharing heart; not 
just with family but with others too. 


People looking: from the outside could 
say, “What a hard life,” and think that he’ 
was an angry or bitter man. But he was. 
not. He was one -who,~as has just been’ 
spoken, had sparkly: eyes. He was one: 
who delighted in life. He was one who. 


had an open hand, an ‘open heart. 


He was a blessing to others and we 
thank you for that gift. We-pray that this’ 


blessing continue in the way each of those 
here this day live their life — that they may 
inherit their brother’s spirit, that generous 
heart, and be also a blessing to the world 
around them. We pray these things in the 
name of the resurrected Christ. Amen. 


~~ Everything he said, he felt. ae would 
go to everybody and tell me what he felt 
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A Woman’s Migration to a Shelter in America 


A woman’s odyssey from Iran to 
Oakland takes an unexpected turn 
and ends up in a homeless shelter. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Material World 
by Cassandra Dallett | 


In the park ae 
,l passed.a homeless woman... | > 
surrounded by shopping carts 

piled high with stuff. 

Sheltered from the sun 

with a cardboard shade 

and her park bench had been 
converted inte... : 

.a living room sofa, .- 

with blankets and.more cardboard. 
Her slim black.arms.: » 

spastically kept time- . 
to the song blaring from a small radio 
wired into the shopping cart junk. 
“We are living in a material world 
and I am a material girl’. 


The Pain of It Again 
by George Wynn 


escape 
Once when he was a boy P 


In Faulkner's South 

Racism between blacks and whites 
was taken for granted 

Across the street 

obscene gestures made 


that seemed so gentle 
suddenly becomes 

as uncomfortable 

as the voices 

of huntsmen and hound dogs 


deep in the Georgia woods water. 


If They Could Speak 
by Claire J. Baker 


sidewalks, gutters, alleys, 
alcoves at midnight 

all would urge 

sidewalk dwellers to find 
a Safer place to call home, 
a saner place for sorrow, 
a kinder place devoid of fear 
& hopefully by tomorrow. 


My Fault Lines 
by Cassandra Dallett 


Usually I bolt up in bed 
and yell giddily to no one or everyone 


by Mary Rudge 


hen Lady Liberty’s message goes out over 
the waters, shining her flaming light of 
freedom to those “yearning to be free,” 
some are eager to come because for them 
it means a chance. They will have an opportunity to use 
their talents, their business skills, their vibrant energy, 
without repression or persecution. Such was the case of 


_ Sonia, who came from Iran with her husband and their 


two smal! children, to Oakland, California. 


Sonia’s family had married her at age 14 to Gus, a 
wealthy man ten years older. Soon afterwards, her father, 


though many times successful in beginning a business in — 


Iran, was imprisoned several times, and tortured before 
release. The political factions in the Iranian government 
were moving to eliminate those with political or religious 
beliefs not consistent with the leaders in power. Gus 
shared her father’s ideas, so the family decided that Gus 
and Sonia would have a safer future in America. 

They did not come poor and tired; they had energy 
and some funding to invest in their new country. Gus. had 
help from Sonia’s father and brother who remained in 
Iran. Gus and Sonia worked and invested the family earn- 
ings in a business partnership. 

Sonia went to the university, got degrees, and then 
began her own business of bringing health to people 
through nutrition education and practice. Her ideas even 
brought her international attention when she went back to 


-the Middle East to seek a way to help women in refugee 


camps in feeding their babies. Unfortunately, her efforts 
nearly led to her arrest. 

She also received a commendation when she went again 
to help found a health center for women and children after 
an earthquake destroyed a village. The government even 
adopted some of her ideas on nutrition for training athletes. 
Donning the head covering still essential to women appear- 
ing on television in Iran, she was featured on several pro- 
grams promoting a healthy way to eat, especially for 
women. The hormonal diet of the Middle East was essen- 
tial, she told them, during her visit. 

After returning to America, Sonia and her husband 
became American citizens. But on another visit back to 


—-Jran,-Gus. decided he could not live his religion fully in 


America. As a Muslim, he should be entitled to have four 
wives, simultaneously, and he married another wife in 
Iran during the brief time he was there. He secretly began 


by Mary Rudge 
at the only place in town 


(plus tax) 


on the street today. 


Is God at McDonald’s Today? 


There’s dollar items I can buy 
where a poor man with four quarters 


can come in, eat, sit down. 

I’m like the other poor folk, 

who, all that they can pay 

for food is what they could ask for, 


Well it ain’t gonna be no carrot juice, 
no vegetables, no strawberries, 
for me. But see, a bun, a bit of meat 


transferring all the American funds and interests he and 


Sonia had earned in America back to this wife in Iran. 

When I tried to find information for Sonia by calling our 
representatives in Washington, D.C., as to whether it was 
legal for.an American man to have two wives simultane- 
ously, I was told that “so long as he does not bring other 
wives to this country while he has one wife in America, he 
can marry in as many other countries as he wants.” 

Some Congressional representatives’ staff people did 
not even want to talk with me to furnish information, 
while others, particularly Rep. Pete Stark’s office, went 
out of their-way to be helpful and send me sources for 
information on international law, local legal aides and 
other resources. 

Because Sonia refused to return to Iran and be a joint 
wife, Gus divorced her, Iranian style, in that country. 
When she went to court to legally obtain property rights 
she had as an American, the expenses of lawyers and liti- 
gation soon brought: such indebtedness that she lost her 
business and her home, which is now in foreclosure. 

Sonia has become an independent woman through her 
solitary fight through the courts, but she has lost every- 
thing material. She expects to move into a woman’s shel- 
ter as soon as she is evicted from the beautiful home 
where she has lived for so many years. She sees no other 
way to help herself out of this deep financial difficulty at 
the present time. 

“My husband was not a religious man, as he claims,” 
she explains, “only selfish and self-seeking economical- 
ly, sexually and emotionally, because the Islam religion 
demands that a man cares for all wives equally, not take 
all from one and give to the next. The family is very 
strong in our culture, but, now, my father is dead and my 
mother is being cared for by a sister. We have suffered in 
many ways. We have all been torn apart, emotionally 
devastated and our loyalties destroyed. 

“Now, I will have. to begin again from the streets seek- 
ing a job and home and resources. I have nothing. Only 
what is in my heart and mind. I am almost emotionally 
destroyed. I am very exhausted, from grief and stress, 
and all the legal complications. But somehow in my heart 
and mind there is the feel of creativity. 

“I know I have something to give to the world in the 


food wisdom I have studied and taught. I have been a 
consultant to many who have benefited, and even though 


I will be homeless: and without resources that I know of 


at this time, I have hope.” 


I don’t know how to find you, 
where I might be fed today, 

I know if I’ve one buck (plus tax), 
I can eat this way: 

McDonald’s, Burger King, 

Jack in the Box, the clown 

— is this the only symbol now 
that says, ‘““Welcome, sit down.” 


Just put your dollar in the plate 
passing through the pew; 

still hungry? There’s no hamburger, 
coming back to you. 


like the freakin’ carnival 

is coming or something. — 
Obviously I’m from the East Coast 
and eager to fall into the Pacific 
with the rest of the sinners 

as long as it means 


from snow-filled 
bunny-bread faces. 


The last earthquake 
in bed again, 
panic sliced through me, 


and tore into my son’s bed 
leaping onto his unfazed body. 
I’ve been gearing up for disaster 


by black and white teens wordlessly I shot up 
at old black men 

like himself begging 

wound him 

and the Berkeley street hoarding things. 


Katrina footage rolls 
continuously through my mind 

I imagine myself wading through 
Oakland grasping for something 
as simple as 


and cheese, one pickle slice, 

and the catsup’s always free. 

IT have to fill my stomach with 
what food bulk I can buy. 


They say this ain’t too healthy, 
but it’s food before I die. 


Whoever made the Fast Food joints 
that let us eat inside, | 
and don’t judge us, by clothes or looks, 
or expect a tip besides, 
whose restroom is for customers 
who can afford a buck 
(plus tax) 
and give a glass of water too 
knew just my kind of luck. 


So thank you, God of Poverty, 
whose loaves and fish fed all 

that gathered round to hear you 
and answered to your call. 


The young kid behind the counter, 
disciple to his call 

of serving you to make his living, 
equally serves all. 

He’ll make no judgment on your looks, 
or if your mind’s quite there; 

for a dollar (plus tax) you can come in, 
have food, have a chair, 

To get out of the rain or cold, 
whatever is “‘out there’? — 


Most other cafés would cost more. 
I do the best I can, 

without Eden’s garden, it’s hard 
just to be a man. 


And how this world is gonna change 
is more thanI cansee. — 


Oh God, is this you, Jesus Christ, 
In the booth right next to me? 
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A Story of Survival Against All Odds 


from page 5 


was coming in so rapidly, nobody had a 
chance to do nothing but try to save their 
lives. And a lot of people couldn’t do that, 
because I saw a lot of dead bodies floating 
around.” 

By the time he got out of his bedroom 
to the living room, his furniture had begun 
floating around. He quickly went outside, 
but the water was coming so fast and 
strong, it knocked him against the wall. 

He ended up climbing onto_the roof of 
his house, and sat waiting for rescue, 
while the water was rising. He was afraid 
to stand up because the wind was so 
strong, he felt he would be blown into the 
surrounding water. 

“| knew if I hit that water, I’m finished, 
because I’d seen so many things floating 
by, large things,” he said. “I laid there 
through the hurricane, maybe nine or ten 
hours. I was thinking I was the only one 
stupid enough to have stayed there, when 
everyone was telling us to come to the 
Dome.” (The Louisiana Superdome shel- 
tered about 26,000 people during the 
height of the storm.) 

Finally, a man who lived down the 
street came to Knox’s rooftop in his boat, 
and Knox dove into the boat. His neigh- 
bor went on to pick up other people who 
were stranded, and brought them all to dry 
ground at St. Claude and Poland Avenue. 

From there, Knox walked up to the 
nearby Interstate 10 to get to safety out of 
the flooded areas. From that vantage 
point, he could see most of New Orleans 
under water. 


THE SHELTER FROM HELL 


The next day, he went to the Louisiana 
Superdome. It was a shelter from the 
storm, but the kind of shelter you would 
find in a nightmare. 

“When | finally went with the crowd 
inside the Dome,” Knox said, “they had 
the National Guard there with dogs and 
rifles and all this stuff, and they were 
basically treating us like prisoners.” 

“When I went inside, I wished that | 
had never gone, because I was better off 
outside. The conditions were terrible. You 
could smell the stench of urine and every- 
thing else as you entered the Dome. They 
had cut the air conditioning system and all 
of that off because they had damaged the 
placed so bad. 

“They were taking the water that peo- 
ple had brought for us and they were sell- 
ing the water for a dollar a bottle. They 
had little gangs running things. It was a 
mess. I stayed there for about five days 
before they finally decided to get us out. 
They weren’t treating us like people who 
had just gone through a disaster: They 
were basically treating us like prisoners.” 

After several days, and endless waits, 
Knox and other Katrina refugees were 


loaded onto overcrowded buses and driven - 


to the airport where about 500 of them were 
herded onto an Air Force cargo plane which 
took them to Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

At Pine Bluff, Knox and hundreds of 
other Katrina refugees found shelter in 
warehouse-style conditions at a conven- 
tion center for about one month. But 
Arkansas officials hadn’t realized the 
magnitude of the evacuation, and with 
more and more people arriving to seek 
shelter, the officials felt overwhelmed, 
and the shelter was closed down. They 
were moved to an adjacent hotel and 
stayed there for another month. 


HOSTILITY IN HOUSTON 


“So I got put out of the shelter, and 
then put out of the hotel, so FEMA sent 
me to stay in the outskirts of Houston, 
Texas,” Knox said. Knox was. given a 
voucher to stay in a large apartment com- 
plex fer about six months, from 
November of 2005 until April of 2006. 


Houston proved to be a very inhos- 
pitable place to be stranded. “They were 
blaming a lot of stuff on the people from 
Katrina, constantly telling us that we 
needed to go back where we came from,” 
Knox said. 

“I was hearing that I wasn’t wanted. 
You’d hear it from people on the streets, 
and you’d hear it during political cam- 
paigns. Everywhere you go, they’re giv- 
ing you a hard time, and those feelings 
were prevalent everywhere.” 

He found Houston such an unwelcom- 
ing environment that he wasn’t even able 
to call the police for help. 

Sister Nolan said, “Because immedi- 
ately after Katrina there was no help for 
him, he’s had to travel all over, to South 
Carolina and to Texas. In Texas, he was 
attacked by people, and when he went to 
the police after someone cleared out with 
much of his belongings, he was a black 
man in a white state, and they basically 
said, ‘It’s your own fault.’” 

Knox found he had to leave this hostile 
environment, and at the same time his old 
job got in touch and said they were ready 
for him to come back to work at the 
Hampton Inn in New Orleans. He started 
back to work on June 26, 2006, 10 months 
after Hurricane Katrina. 


STRICKEN BY STROKE 


But on the morning of June 30, 2006, 
at his job, he felt dizzy when he stood up. 
He thought at first it was just his high- 
blood pressure. He was confused about 
what was going on, and when he tried to 
move, he found he couldn’t move his left 
leg and left arm. 

Knox’s supervisor called an ambulance 
that took him to the nearby Meadowcrest 
Hospital in Gretna, Louisiana. After a day 
in the hospital, he was surprised to find out 
that he no longer had health insurance. | 
said to myself, “That means that I’m unem- 
ployed too, because I just had a stroke.” 

He was hospitalized for 20 days after his 
stroke. He had no health insurance or 
Medicare. The social worker filed for his 
disability benefits and Medicare. They sug- 
gested that he go to a different state to get 
the health care he needed, explaining that 
their health care system was still in a sham- 
bles, less than.a year after the hurricane. 

Because of endless bureaucratic 
delays, Knox didn’t begin receiving 
Social Security Disability (SSDI) benefits 
until December 2007 — nearly a year and 
a half after his stroke. 

Penniless, he went to Columbia, South 
Carolina, to stay with a friend and his 
wife. His friends were Katrina survivors 
too, and “by the grace of God, FEMA was 
still paying some of their rent.” 


He did get.Medicare while he was liv- . 


ing with the couple, so he could handle 
his medical expenses, but he was com- 
pletely without an income and couldn’t 
help much with their household expenses. 
_ AFTER-EFFECTS OF TRAUMA _ 
Forced to depend upon his friends, 


Knox experienced the stress and hardships: . 


that many people undergo when they are 
forced to double-up in overcrowded hous- 
ing. 

“Believe me, it was rough on every- 
body,” he said of the experience. “It was 
real hard being crowded together. There 
was a lot of frustration, a lot of pressure 
and a lot of stress from our situation 
because of what we had went through 
after Katrina. We were taking it out on 
each other, snapping at each other. —— 

“I told my friends that | had known 
them a long time and I had never heard 


them talk to each other the way they did 


now. I asked them, ‘Have you ever made 


the connection that Katrina may: have ; 
-something to do with this? Do you know 


how many marriages. and families have 
broken up after Katrina?’ But people 


Katrina; American Swamp 


aren’t talking about that.” 

Knox said that when emergencies 
involving death and trauma happen in 
schools or offices, crisis counselors are 
sent to help. But Katrina’s poor and large- 
ly African American victims did not 
receive that kind of help, even though 
they’re still carrying the trauma, stress 
and an inescapable sense of devastation. 

“But this happened to:us and’ nobody 
has ever helped with that,” he said. “I’ve 
been trying for the last couple years, 
because | know this thing affected me 
because I wake up fighting for my life, or 
remembering dead bodies floating by me. 
I know this thing had some effect on me.” 

In December 15, 2007, after finally 
receiving his SSDI, he was able to move 
out of his friends’ house. New Orleans 
was still in shockingly bad condition, with 
little in the way of housing, jobs and 
infrastructure. He saw hundreds of home- 
less families living under the bridge and 
camped outside of what used to be the 
City Hall. 

So Knox decided to move to 
California. He got in contact with some 


people in Oakland that he knew from New 


Orleans, and wound up living with them. 
A BLESSING IN DISGUISE 
Soon, he noticed a story about St. 


“Mary’s Center in the Oakland Tribune. 
_ “When I read the article, | said, ‘Thank. 
you Jesus, you know where I need to be 


and you know why I need to be there.’” 


When he came to St. Mary’ s, he spoke 
to Sister Mary Nolan. “When | explained 
my situation, she said, ‘Of course you’re 


welcome here. We have a place for you.’”” 


St. Mary’s was able to help him apply 
‘for SSI benefits, which raised his income: 


to about $900 a month. Knox was desper- 
ately trying to save up enough money for’ 
housing on his limited income, and ‘he: 
was grateful to find a place , that 


became possible. 
“Sister vay explained the whole pro- 
gram to’ me,” Knox said, 


“and what they 
‘insist on is that everyone here ‘saved at 


least 50 percent of their money for hous-, 
ing. And that is exactly what I had been 


trying to do. Everything here is free. t 
“don’t have to pay nothing to eat, and I. 


don’t have to pay nothing to sleep. All 


these things are provided for you. ’ 


“St."Mary’s has really been a blessing: 


rr re re 


z 


housing. 
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in disguise to me. And it’s more than just 
saving money. Through'my case manager, 
I managed not only to find out that I had 
some stuff on my credit record, but we’ ve 
been able to dispute that and fight to get it 
off. | got my credit record straightened 
out, and I’ve been able to. get my driver’s 
license.” 

Knox described' what a shock it was to 
find outthat d8548 limited income in 
California, the best‘housing he could 
afford would be a single room in a low- 
rent SRO hotel. 

“How could I save in a situation like 
that? That means I’d be saying I’m ready 
to spend the rest of my life in a single 
room in a hotel.” 

So with the Jast day of the winter shel- 
ter approaching on April 30, Knox and his 


counselors switched gears. All along, he 


had been planning for his fiancée to move 
from her home in Laurel, Mississippi, to 
California to live with him. 

Emily Rischmann said, “For a suave. 
he thought he would stay in California, 
and we were working on finding housing 
here. He now intends to go home to live 


with his fiancée in Mississippi. The last 
day in the sheltér’is April 30, and we 
booked his plane, ticket . on May 1. St.. 


Mary’ S bought a plane ticket for his 
fiancée’s son so he’ can ‘fly to. Oakland and 
drive with Gary back to Mississippi.” 


It is a thoughtful solution because the 
money he saved at’ St! ‘Mary’ s will go far- - 


ther in an area with re more affordable 


1 ae | wes * 


pies etre as th 


‘Mite ei cs 
But if there is joy over this new. direc- 


tion in Knox’s life, there..is also. genuine - 


sorrow over his departure. He touched 
people deeply. during.:his time at St: 
Mary’s,.and, he, will; be anissed, both by: 
the staff, and by the homeless seniors whe 
lived in the shelter with him. 

_Rischmann said, “Gary has Toaily 
become part of our family here, and to see 
him go and find housing, it’s bittersweet! 
People are moving oniwith’théir lives and 
yet they’ ve become partef,my: family.” -: | 

Sister Nolan said, “I have one client 
that was ready to move out of the shelter 
and into housing, dit Ris biggest suffering 
was that hé’ was sding' to have to geave 
Gary.” 
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Reflections on a sidewalk encounter with a woman selling the Street Spirit 


by Marie Burnett 


It was just another misty Berkeley morn- 


ing, another quiet stroll down the side- 
walk outside the Berkeley Bowl. Pushing - 
my shopping cart along, | suddenly 
became irritated when a wheel twisted, 
slowing me down. I was in the middle of 
getting myself unstuck when someone 
started hawking newspapers. 


“Get your Street Spirit!” a woman 


dressed in dark clothing shouted, holding 
a cache of papers snug against her jacket. 

I watched several people quicken their 
pace as they passed by, their faces shut up 
or shut down. How many papers has she 
sold, | wondered, and how many faces 
have shunned her already on this fine 
summer day? . 

Being shunned by the people around 
you can make you feel like you are a 
ghost, that your world is unreal, like you 
have been cast as an invisible character on 
an episode of “The Twilight Zone.” 

I should know. I’ve been shunned too. 

As I approached, I decided to make a 
point of really looking at this person, 
looking into the woman’s face, looking 
into her eyes. | chose .to look into. the face 
of homelessness, even though homeless- 


hess is so damn disturbing. 


I remembered years ago, | began buy- 
ing a few street papers every month 
because I thought it might help someone 
survive another day. I didn’t read the arti- 
cles because just thinking. about-homeless- 


ness made me.cryi:ilapiead kelvenye them 
on. the bus or in a:¢afe-fer-others: :; 


Today, though, I was thinking not of my 
own feelings but of her feelings, the feel- 
ings of the woman selling newspapers for a 
living. smiled as I looked at her. She 
beamed right back at me, a great big grin 
like I was the only person in her world. 

“Would you like::to :buysa:paper??» she 
asked. I,nodded,:opened -miy'-purse;..and 
gtabbed;a icouple; dollars wwhile-shepeered 
inside, her-head tilted; curious! about what 
she, saw. “Hey, you-already have a bunch 
of papers in there,’ she said, her forehead 
bunching up. “Why are you buying anoth- 
er one from me?” 


2 1 Mb 383% 
Find iMy Pen. af 
by Sue Ellen Pector ©’ ; 


Young girls encircle a Taree picone book 
awed by illustrations, # 
"I'm that one’)... ;,-: 

claiming new datas. 
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Today, I survived aretner | interview. . - 


Gazing out my window a at Jush trees, 
I find the Cypress. Sate et 
"T'm her" ¥ APE YE AE LPAI Ue 

I whisper to aoe 


After a good night's sheesh: 
I tune out the: abet job market : 
find my pen — tee ae “ 
begin to heal. 


Recession Blues 

by Sue Ellen Pector 

I'm fifty 

the interviewer before last said, 

the right fit comes along, youll know. 


Indeed, 
how old then? 


She had thrown her arms around my shoulders and given me 
a great big hug, like I was member of her family, like I was 
her sister. I felt her hug all the way down to my toes. 


She was not a little bit puzzled. The 
question stood out on her face, lending it a 
new shade of mistrust. 

“IT just enjoy buying the paper from 
street vendors, that’s all,” I replied, like it 
was no big thing, even though to me it 
really was a very big thing. | 

“Bless you. Bless you. Bless you for 
buying my paper,” she said, her broad 
smile once again in place. 

“Bless you, too, for standing out here so 
early in the day selling this paper to me.” 

Before the whole sentence could get 
out of my mouth, she had thrown her arms 
around my shoulders and given me a great 
big hug, like | was member of her family, 
like I was her sister. I felt her hug all the 
way down to my toes. 

“The reason | like to buy the paper from 
vendors like you is that I am the author of a 
couple of the poems in this. month’s edition 
of the paper,” I said, “and it gives me plea- 
sure to walk down the street and buy a 
paper that carries my poetry.” 

I was barely able to finish this thought 
before she hugged me again and this time 
exclaimed, “You’re a poet? Which one is 
yours? Will you sign a paper for me?” 

She had the paper open in a flash. 

“Of cOUIse I will, but I don’t have a 
pen on me.’ 

“Wait right here, promise me you 
won’t go anywhere,” she said and ran off 
around the corner. 

And | remembered the joy | felt the 


fishime 1,bought a Sieqt. Spirit that. car- 
ried one of my poems. I bought it from a 


vendor in downtown Oakland. That time, 
though, and for a long while, I kept the 
news to myself. 

I noticed some folks with shappurs 
carts standing off to the side of us, watch- 
ing. When the seller reappeared with pen 
in- hand, there. was.a woman with a shop- 
Png cart in her wake. ~ 

», Could..you.please -write. it out to 
Cherize?” she said breathlessly. 

As I wrote, “To Cherize, with love, 
Puma,” next to my. poem. The woman 
who had loaned us her pen stood smiling 
benevolently. 


by § Sue Ellen Pector 


whittling down the pool of candidates. 


‘Part: time medical receptionist job. 


a to work double shifts, no benefits. 
Indeed, they must work when sick. . 


physician. 


| “We work when we are sick,” boasts 
oe the young office manager to me. Doing 
, preliminary telephone interviews, she’s 


| One hundred people applied for this 


They don’t get sick often, she tells 
me. Any time they sense they are com- 
‘ing down with a bug, they take remedies 
and keep working. Describing the job, 
she spins out a litany of disadvantages: 
evening hours, coming in on short notice 


Failing to dissuade me, she schedules 
me as one of four people they will inter- 
view. Moments after I arrive at the clinic, 
an extremely well-dressed woman, many 
years my junior, is ushered in to see the 


I sit in the waiting room, admiring 
the lovely, rosewood medicine cabinets. 
After the long train-plus-bus commute, 
my back is protesting painfully. I shift 
my position in the leather armchair and 


IS DPW ABOVE THE LAW? DO THEY HAVE THE RIGHT TO TAKE SOMEONES PERSONAL 


PROPERTY? ENG f sae THEY SAID THE "POLICE SENT" THEM. THERE WERE 


Poor people aor not 
have a voice in our 
culture. 

The STREET SHEET/ 
Street Spirit are a 
few places were 
people can still 
have have their 
stories told. 

Papers about People 
that inform on 
Policy. Stay in the 
know and help us to 
restore dignity to 
"the least of us” in 
our society. Cruelty 
is not acceptable! 


“Id like to buy a paper,” she said. 

_ Thank you!” said Cherize, her hand 
Closing’ around a dollar bill. 

Turning back to me with obvious 
delight, Cherize said, pees take these 
papers as a gift from me.’ 

She held out half a dozen more papers. 
Her face was radiant. 

“Cherize, I can’t take your papers! 
This is how you earn a living.” I said to 
her. And to myself I said, “It’s why | 
started writing these poems in the first 
place.” I thought of all she might need to 
buy with her earnings, that she might have 
children to support. - 

“But today is the first chance I’ve had in 
such a long time to feel like I have some- 


. ae Maintenance: ‘We Work When We Are Sick’ 


notice the heavy, grey curtains, the soft 
lighting. [am soothed. 
I wonder how the clerical staff can 
see their paperwork in this dim light. He 
has spared no expense to ease his 
patients’ stress.A mere 15 minutes later, 
the young, beautifully attired woman 
~ bids:the interviewers farewell. No 
~ leisurely paced interviews at this clinic. : 
Ushered into the interview room, I 
put my jacket and sweater on the back of 
‘the chair: Before I can-sit, glance around 
his office, before I can even get a good 
look at the physician or his wife, he is 
firing a question at me. When I do look 
at them, I see I am much closer in age to. 
the physician and his wife than to his 
staff. 

I ace the first qncsion from him and 
the next from his wife. I ask, “What’s 
the most important personal trait in your 
ideal employee?” 

“Tow maintenance.” 

He brooks no staff “drama,” no time 
for it, treating four patients per hour. I 
don’t divulge that I’ve never been called 


by reading. them a short poem.. The poem 


HONCE WE PUT ON THE TRUCK, 
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Art by TJ Walkup 


thing of value to give away,” the woman 
said. “Please, let me give these to you.” 

So I took her gift into my heart, 
thanked her, and then put the bundle of 
Street Spirit newspapers into my bag on 
top of the ones already there. I took her by 
the arm, looked into her face and said, 
“Thank you, Cherize, thank you for this 
gift which you have given to me.” 

Then I offered the pen back to its 
owner. “Would you like me to sign yours 
too?” I asked. 

A moment of silence passed between 
us. I started to wince. 

But then, as she opened her paper, her 
face invited me in. 


low maintenance. Bee . 

“What did previous employees appre- 
ciate about the supervisor?” 

“Her candor,” which, he explains, is 
lost on immature employees. 

After 20 long minutes of mutual disen- 
-chantment, I offer to close the interview 


is about trees and healing. Their eyes 
close, they sink into the chairs, their tense 
bodies relaxing. I think they, like me, are 
relieved that the interview is nearly over. 

The physician’s wife likes my poem. 
She is heading home, she says, to their 
son, who’s playing among the trees. 
Facing the long commute, I head home 
in pain. 

Later that day I listen to a telephone 
message they’ve left me. They were 
delighted with me, but they just don’t 
think I am right for the job. 

A cold virus grips me. I drink chick- 
en soup, massage my back and jot down 
a few notes for a poem. Cradling my 
belly in the palm of my hand, I rock’ 
myself to sleep. 


oO Brcokerc. 
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seeing this as a real attack on women, 
(and) the poor, hired me to do a piece on 
the concept.” 

Hazelwood chose Minkler’s painting 
for the show because it satirizes the 
Perpetual Poverty “Cycle,” the studded 


tires of a motorcycle gunned toward us by © 


a vicious boar. For its very existence, our 
capitalist republic seems to require, at 
varying levels of intensity, poverty’s per- 
petual presence, cycling endlessly round. 

Out of the motorcycle’s exhaust pours 
poisonous gas — welfare cuts, layoffs, 
unemployment, homelessness. “Who dri- 
ves this cycle?” Minkler asks. “Welfare 
Queens? Illegal Aliens? Bleeding heart 
liberals?” Then he gives the answer: 
“Capitalist Pigs.” “Crash the Cycle of 
Poverty!” or it will drive on and-on, carry- 
ing the hog to hell. 

Hazelwood is himself a San Francisco 
artist whose etching-style linocuts have 
enlivened the pages of San Francisco’s 
Street Sheet and the East Bay’s Street 
Spirit newspapers since 1994. 

A year and a half before the economy 
plunged and the banking crisis caused 
home foreclosures, mass evictions, and a 
surge in homelessness, Hazelwood 
planned a commemoration of the New 
Deal’s 75th anniversary. 

During talks with the Western Regional 
Advocacy Project’s Paul Boden and 
Berkeley professor Dr. Gray Brechin, an 
expert on the New Deal, about parallels 
between the Depression era and today, it 
struck Hazelwood that a show comparing 
homelessness in the 1930s with contempo- 
rary homelessness was a brilliant way to 
make it all clear to people. “We’ve been 
through this before,” he said. “We can get 
through it again. If we try, we can do 
something to (solve) this problem.” 

The show’s sections focus on four 
aspects of homelessness: 

1. The daily realities of life on the road 
or on the street, without housing. 

2. The displacement, rootlessness and 


vulnerability that are part of the homeless 
condition, and also, the deeper underlying 
sense of disconnectedness endemic to 
American culture, housed or homeless. 

3. A look at urban vs. rural poverty, 
realizing that homelessness in the country 
is often unseen and unrecognized. 

4. Struggle and hope “that we can 
change things.” 


DAILY REALITIES 


The show contrasts today’s homeless- 
ness with the Depression era and chal- 
lenges our narrow range of homeless 
stereotypes. Homeless people are many 
and varied. People may live in cars, or in 
the country. Many hold down jobs, or 
work hard at recycling. They may live in 
dangerous shelters — or refuse to live in 
them, in preference for the street. 

In Christine Hanlon’s contemporary oil 


painting, “Third Street Corridor,” and Isaac 


Friedlander’s “Gold digger,” (1932) people 
struggle just to survive, working hard for 
little reward. In Hanlon’s “Corridor,” the 
shopping cart is, on the one hand, an over- 
flowing garbage collection device and, 
conversely, the Horn of Plenty, the ironic 
symbol of rampant consumerism. Then, in 
“Gold digger,” trash becomes pure gold to 
a ragged scavenger. 

Most people don’t consider tented peo- 
ple working in fields as homeless. Dorothea 
Lange photographed a young mother with 
her two babies, one holding a nippled Coke 
bottle, seated in a Ford near Tulelake, 
California in 1939. Near her photo in the 
exhibit hangs East Bay photographer David 
Bacon’s image of a Mexican mother and 
child camped out on a hillside in Del Mar; 
California, in the present. 

sihey are still the same,” Sard 
Chandler of the two photos. “The only 
difference is nowadays they would take 
your kids from you.” Chandler was 
brought up housed in Seattle. She knew 
nothing of homelessness until she lost her 
home and state agencies gave her three 
children to relatives. She found personal 
strength in street survival. 
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“And Now Where?” 


The homeless woman seated among 
the feet of busy downtown pedestrians in 


Christine Hanlon’s painting, “Faux. Street. ism thrusts the. viewer-into the reality and 


Revisited,” depressed her. Being “invisi- 
ble” to passers-by on the street is hard. 
Chandler humanizes herself by drawing 
people into conversation. 

“I get smart with them sometimes,” 
she said with a smile. “I say, ‘Close your 
eyes. I’m not here. If I’m so invisible ask- 
ing for help, I guess I’m that invisible 
when I tell you what I think of you.’” 

Understanding this human need for 
respect and dignity, Hanlon stated that she 
constructed the space so vanishing points 
lead to the homeless woman’s heart. The 
viewer looks up — not down — at her. 


DISPLACED, ROOTLESS, VULNERABLE 


Poor, precariously housed, or unhoused 
San Franciscans like my invitees Terry 
Chandler, Eric Robinson, David Suttles, 
and Travis, lose homes for various reasons 
— renter or homeowner evictions, loss of 
paychecks and work, or serious illness. 
Robinson couch-surfs with a friend while 
saving up rent. Chandler sleeps in daylight, 
and walks during the nights for safety. 
Suttles sells Street Sheet for rent for his 
wife and himself. Travis was displaced 
from a hotel during a hospitalization but is 
temporarily housed again. 

Hazelwood believes the inevitable vul- 
nerability of displacement and rootless- 
ness is a U.S. social norm. Our emphasis 
on money and “moving up” tears us from 
our safety nets. 

Giacomo Patri’s illustrated novel, 
“White Collar,” (1938) tells of a middle- 
class working stiff on the “advancement” 
treadmill. The stock market crashes. With 
repeated firings, Patri’s character con- 
verts, as Hazelwood tells it, from “sneer- 
ing disinterest in revolutionary speakers 
and blue-collar organizers he passes on 
the street,” to being blacklisted for union- 
izing white-collar workers. He and his 
wife become homeless. 

Catholicism and the backlash against 
war and capitalism in the 1960s and 1970s 
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Lithograph by Rockwell Kent 


sensitized Jos Sances to the twin cruelties 
of privilege and poverty. Sances’ symbol- 


heart of homelessness. A Boston-born, 
Irish-Sicilian, altar boy, Sances changed 
from his “devout” Catholicism to become 
an atheist, but preserved in his art the frag- 
ile beauty of Jesus’ humanity. — 

Robinson warmed to Sances’ ceramic 
image of Jesus’ “Sacred Heart” surround- 
ing, then evicting, a mother, father, and 
two babies from its loving embrace. 
Robinson, his parents and twin siblings 
suffered such an eviction. 

For Sances, “the symbol of the Sacred 
Heart is profound — Christ’s compassion 
for us, the flawed ones.” The piece came 
from Sances’ “wish that people exhibited 
more compassion for people in need. There 
are wonderful Catholics committed to 
social action and helping people in distress, 
working hard to change the system so peo- » 
ple aren’t victimized” by a cruel eviction. 

However, the piece is “meant to be a 
betrayal, too. This sacred heart that is hold- 
ing them is also evicting them. The heart is 
the container of love,” yet “the darker side 
of the piece” is that, “because they don’t 
have the money to pay their rent, they are 
being evicted from this vessel of love — 
expelled from the community.” 

“Sacred Heart” symbolizes “the cal- 
lousness that people allowed that to hap- 
pen,” Sances said. “The price of the cal- 
lousness for those poor people, and the 
pain they suffer, is enormous.” 

URBAN VS. RURAL 

Post-Ronald Reagan, Hazelwood 
observed, we have seen the destruction of 
the social safety net and a progressive 
downward slide into the devastating 
defunding of federal money for public 
housing in U.S. cities. Hazelwood’s 
“Spirit of Abandon” and Claude Moller’s 
“Housing Crisis: Condition Critical,” ren- 
der pictorially accessible the harsh statis- 
tics that show the shocking extent of the 
defunding of urban affordable housing. 


See Hobos to Street People page 15 
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Siskiyou County, California, 1939.” 


“Mother And Two Children On The Road, Tulelake, 
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Dorothea Lange photo 


Library of Congress photograph, collection of de Saisset Museum, Santa Clara University 


Indigenous woman and child in the community of farm workers. | David Bacon photo 


from Oaxaca, living in a camp outside Delmar, California. 
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from page 14 


Most people think of homelessness as 
urban. Ed Gould’s artwork, “America’s 
Forgotten Homeless People,” charts the 
disappearanceé of rural ‘affordable housing. 
Chandler’ said she Worries about people in 
the country. “They éouldn’t survive like 
we can here (in the Cities) becatise there is 
nothing for them out there” s 
STRUGGLE AND HOPE — 

Hazelwood compared. today’s poverty 
imagery with Depression-era art which 
refused to divest the poor of nobility or 
hope. He believes hope. was. stronger in 
Depression artists than today. 

Rockwell Kent’s skillful lithograph, 
“And Now Where?” etches an uprooted 
couple as in stone or steel, statue-like, 
peering lovingly together into their future. 
Richard Correll’s “Drought” displays a 
proud farm woman, “strong, independent 
and able to deal with life’s difficulties.” 

Both the attitudes of the uprooted and 
contemporary imagery mirror the often 
hopeless struggle of today’s homeless- 
ness. After Travis’ father lost his carpen- 
try business and his mother her nursing 
job, their Detroit home was foreclosed. 
Travis left so he wouldn’t burden them. 
He saw the noble couple in “And Now 
Where?” through a contemporary lens. 
The illustration reminded him that, 
despite their love, his parents could not 
verbalize their mutual pain. 

In Kiki Smith’s drawing, “Home,” 


sleeping boots stick from a cardboard box. 
This image reminded Travis of his grati- 
tude at being protected by a lowly card- 
board box during sub-zero winter nights 
in Manhattan. | 
JaneInVain Winkelman compares her 
colorful “New Drop Dead Welfare 
Center” to Auschwitz-like ovens. She 
paints about her eviction, wishing for 
“free lethal injections. Why couldn’t they 
just kill all of us then, and end our horren- 
dous suffering? Wouldn’t that be more 


humane?” Her “Greedy Landlords I Can’t 


Pay Your Rent,” seems a stress response 
to living perpetually on the edge. 

Norman Rockwell’s bygone illustrations 
are several times satirized in this show. His 
“Freedom from Want” is a homey 
Thanksgiving dinner. His “Freedom from 
Fear” depicts a couple putting their son to 
bed as the husband holds a paper with a 
World War II headline. The image sug- 
gests, “We’re safe here in America.” 

By contrast, in Hazelwood’s series, 
“Four Freedoms,” “Freedom from Want” 
displays a homeless man’s sign saying, 
“Beaten, robbed, help please.” “Freedom 
of Assembly” is the right to line up for 
food outside a church like Glide. 
Hazelwood satirizes Rockwell’s evocation 
of FDR’s vision of a hopeful future and the 
failed dreams of 1950s America. 

The words, “Everyone has a right,” 
march across Robert Terrell’s Market 


Street photographs brutally portraying an ~ 


elderly homeless woman and an AIDS 


“Bread Line, 1935” 


“/ 


sufferer accompanied by a quote from the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
to which the United States is a signatory, 
guaranteeing housing for all. The bitter 
reality mocks the Rockwell-like promise. 

Jesus Barraza’s San Francisco Print 
Collective poster bears the words: “How 
many Homeless people does it take to start 
a revolution?” Across it is written, “There 
are 15,000 homeless people in San 
Francisco. Is that enough?” A black silhou- 
etted figure holding a gun poses before an 
orange shopping cart. “When that came 
out,” Hazelwood observed, “it was vilified 
and mocked by The Chronicle.” 

“Poor people’s rebellions are not 
unheard of,” asserted Hazelwood. As the 
Depression began, dispossessed World War 
I veterans, the “Bonus Marchers,” were 
denied promised government benefits. 
“When they protested in Washington,” he 
said, “President Hoover. ordered General 


MacArthur to clear the Mall, and he led the . 


last cavalry charge in U.S. history against 
U.S. military veterans.” 

In 1968, Dr. Martin Luther King’s 
Poor People’s Campaign marched down 
that same Washington Mall. “It happens,” 
muttered David Suttles, as he slid past the 
poster toward Eric Drooker’s “Sleeping 
Giant,” slumped over a street light, 
unaware of its powerful size. 

Paul Boden, WRAP director, calls for a 
serious re-evaluation of federal response 
to homelessness. San Francisco officials 
created the “Care Not Cash” program, a 
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“Four Freedoms” [ F reedom of Assembly] 


Lithograph by Iver Rose 


Linocut by Art Hazelwood 


backlash against the poor born from our 
government’s addressing poverty by 
putting the blame on the poor and home- 
less as if something is wrong with them. 

In the New Deal era, the government 
humanized, supported, and funded images 
of the poor. New York Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia and the city public housing direc- 
tor paid an artist to create the 1936 poster 
about Manhattan’s rundown tenements 
entitled, “Why Must We Always Have 
This? Why Not Housing?” 

The New Deal government, said Boden, 
supported artists portraying a “broken sys- 
tem” which must be made new. 
Conversely, modern government and media 
promote images of poor and homeless peo- 
ple as “broken people” to be “fixed.” 

Boden said that the exhibit encourages 
our reassessment of the ways we see and 
talk about homelessness and poverty. “If 
we can bomb and rebuild Iraq,” he said, 
“we can rebuild the Bayview.” Massive 
war funding and bank bailouts tell us how 
quickly the country’s sociopolitical will 
makes money available. 

Curator Hazelwood said, “We’ve been 
through this before. We can rise to the 
occasion again. The government did some- 
thing about the Depression. The govern- 
ment could do something about our current 
economic crisis, poverty, and homeless- 
ness. We don’t have to live with this terri- 
ble situation. We can get through it.” 


See More art from exhibit page /6 
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“Must we always have this? Why not housing?” Silkscreen, Federal Art Project, 
1936, New York City Housing Authority. Poster promotes housing as the solution to 
inner-city problems, showing an inkblot on which are drawn elements of inner-city life. 


“The Hand That Takes”’ 


Painting by Christine Hanion, Oil on Canvas. 
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